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D> OR some time, whenever I have 
2 Lye found myself in the presence of 
ed) a group of women I have made 
point to encourage them to 
recount their experiences in buying for their 
families and to comment on the stores with 
which they trade. Almost always on such 
occasions the favorable comments have been 
interspersed with some which have been 
adverse, and I have taken special notice of 
these latter reactions as affording some 
index of the amount and nature of consumer 
dissatisfaction. I should like to see the 
causes of this dissatisfaction reduced for two 
reasons: because, if they are reduced, I as 
a consumer will get better service from 
stores and because the stores, in which I 
am much interested, will do a better busi- 
ness and be on a more secure footing. 
Without any effort to be scientifically 
precise or to enumerate the complaints 
heard frequently, I should say that the 
dissatisfaction of consumers with stores 
arises chiefly from two impressions which 
perhaps have not been carefully formulated 
in the minds of consumers, and which, 
though not shared by all consumers, are 
nevertheless widespread. Please note that 
these impressions represent not the com- 
plaints themselves nor the consumer’s 
ideas as to the underlying causes of these 
complaints but rather my own conclusions 
as to these causes. 


First, customers have the impression that 
the statements made by salespeople and in 
advertising cannot be believed implicitly, 
especially where they relate to relative 
values; that merchants and their represent- 
atives cannot be relied on to know fully 
the merchandise which they handle or, 
where they have adequate knowledge, to 
pass that knowledge on to the customer 
frankly, honestly, and freely in a way that 
will help the customer to make her selec- 
tions intelligently and to serve her own best 
interests. 

While customers may not recognize the 
fact fully, the better stores have done a 
great deal to lessen this difficulty through 
their programs for training the sales force, 
through scientific testing of merchandise, 
and through better supervision. More- 
over, the Better Business Bureaus have 
done a splendid work in improving advertis- 
ing copy and illustrations, and in most 
stores the misrepresentation and bald over- 
statements which so often accompanied the 
old-time haggling have been done away 
with. Yet it is also true that a great many 
selling transactions in retail stores possess 
characteristics which tend to create lack of 
confidence as regards the points mentioned. 

Second, customers have the impression 
that in some stores they are likely to be 
overcharged or to be given short weight 
or measure; and that, although these 
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practices seldom are flagrant, their use 
occasionally is intentional or is winked at. 

Fortunately, there is no evidence that 
among competing types of retailer one type 
is, on the average, more blameworthy than 
another. 

In an economic world as complicated as 
ours, where more and more of the goods 
required by each family are made outside 
the home and must be purchased, the job 
of doing the buying for the family is difficult 
and involved, so much so indeed that few if 
any husbands or wives have either the time 
or the knowledge necessary to spend the 
family income to best advantage. Ordi- 
narily, for instance, they cannot buy or get 
access to even the simpler materials or 
devices for testing, say, the wearing quality 
of a piece of corduroy, the shrinking 
tendencies of a ski cap, or the wool content 
of a blanket. In view of the size of their 
average purchase of each article and the 
frequency of those purchases, they cannot 
afford even to procure samples for testing. 
They must, therefore, have the aid of 
specialists who serve them, in part at least, 
much as purchasing agents serve their 
employers in the business world. Retailers 
are such specialists. By and large, the 
consumer’s hope of getting what she wants 
at retail depends chiefly on her ability to 
make retail stores serve her interests 
satisfactorily. My conclusions are that at 
present consumers do not have confidence 
that stores can be relied on to do this. If 
the bases for the two impressions which I 
have mentioned could be removed, or even 
lessened materially, if every consumer had 
access to even one store in which she could 
have complete confidence for each classifica- 
tion of goods bought, consumers would be 
much happier and those who want to buy 
rationally could get substantially more for 
their money. 

Finally, since satisfied, confident custo- 
mers buy more freely than suspicious 
customers and since satisfied customers tell 
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their friends, a lessening of the bases for 
these impressions might be expected to 
result in gratifying increases in sales for the 
retailers in whom customers came to place 
more confidence. Retailers, of course, 
would not be slow to recognize this oppor- 
tunity, and they might be expected to 
co-operate enthusiastically in any practica- 
ble scheme for increasing customer con- 
fidence in their stores. The problem, 
therefore, simmers down to that of devising 
such a scheme. 

There may be a number of solutions, but 
any solution to be feasible must provide an 
agency in which consumers have confidence 
and which a retailer can respect as sincere, 
competent, and reasonable. The agency to 
be set up should have eight characteristics: 


1. It should know the consumer’s point of view and 
express that point of view to the retailer. 

2. It should determine, or aid the retailer in deter- 
mining, what the consumer actually wants in the 
way of merchandise and services, and also what 
she would want if possessed of all the facts. 

3. It should bring the consumer’s wishes and point 
of view before the retailer continuously and in a 
manner sufficiently forceful to get results. 

4. It should be able to initiate proposals and 
recommendations in the consumer’s interest and 
to sit in judgment on questions referred to it. 

5. It should be able to certify to consumers, with 
some authority, that the store was in so far as 
possible carrying out sincerely and capably its 
announced intention to serve the best interests 
of the consumer. 

6. It should encourage among consumers a better 
understanding of production and distribution 
problems and costs to the end that consumer 
expectations might be kept within reasonable 
bounds. 

7. It should provide a means outside the regular 
store staff by which customers could register 
complaints and make suggestions. 

8. It should be adapted to effective and favorable 
publicizing in order that a co-operating retailer 
might get the maximum reward in the form of 
sales and good will. 


After considerable study of the problem, 
my conclusion is that the eight features just 
mentioned can be secured best through a 
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consumers’ committee or board made up in 
part of typical consumers and in part of 
people possessing not only the point of view 
of consumers but also special technical 
qualifications needed in the committee’s 
work. In order that this committee might 
have some way of getting a larger cross 
section of consumer opinion than its own 
members could supply, probably the com- 
mittee should be backed up by a group of 
customers (perhaps as many as 100 or more 
in the case of a sizable department store) 
typical of the several important classifica- 
tions of customers served, who would 
answer questionnaires or send their reac- 
tions to suggestions propounded by the 
committee. 

Such arrangements would be set up 
under the sponsorship of individual retail 
firms operating either single stores or 
chains. Of course, if the idea proved to be 
practicable there would be no reason why 
it could not be adopted by a number of 
competing or non-competing retailers in a 
given community, as well as by organiza- 
tions providing services rather than goods. 

The members of one of these committees 
would give a substantial amount of time to 
the work—perhaps half a day a week in 
the case of a large firm. They probably 
would be appointed by the store, although 
experience might well disclose ways by 
which some members might be appointed 
by groups or organizations of consumers. 
The membership would rotate in order to 
supply new blood and to guard against the 
committee’s becoming imbued with the 
store’s point of view, but the membership 
would have to rotate slowly because a 
substantial amount of experience would be 
needed by the members if they were to 
serve most satisfactorily. The members 
might have to be paid a reasonable fee for 
their services, which would include at- 
tendance at stated meetings, regular work 
at stated times (probably at the store and 
perhaps for half a day a week), and an 
indeterminate amount of reading and 
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thought outside regular hours. Presum- 
ably each store would pay the members of 
its committee. Even if it seemed inadvis- 
able to pay the members, however, I think 
that public-spirited consumers who could 
arrange to do so would find it most interest- 
ing, stimulating, and worth while to serve 
on committees of this sort without pay. 
The work would be distinctly educational, 
and it would constitute constructive effort 
in the direction of a higher standard 
of living and more pleasant business 
relationships. 

The composition of these committees 
would vary from store to store and from 
locality to locality, depending on circum- 
stances, but a committee for a fair-sized 
department store might consist of five 
members, three being women representing 
three levels of income and two being men, 
perhaps professional men, representing the 
points of view of the production engineer 
and the student of marketing (distribution). 

The suggested duties of such a committee 
can be stated briefly as follows: 


1. To determine which of the articles sold in the 
store are most likely to cause consumer mis- 
understandings and dissatisfaction. For these to 
recommend specifications, if the goods are sold 
under the store’s private brand or unbranded; 
and, if specifications cannot be controlled, to 
recommend either that the store refuse to carry 
the goods or that certain statements regarding 
use and limitations be made to customers in 
advertising or at the time of sale. Where neces- 
sary the committee should draw up these state- 
ments and put them out in printed form over its 
signature. 

2. To conduct its own research on merchandise 
through its full-time secretary and through the 
store’s laboratories or other organizations. 

3. To check statements made to customers in 
advertising, on signs, in windows, by salespeople, 
by service employees, or in other ways, and to 
make recommendations regarding those state- 
ments and the topics with which they might deal. 

4. To issue opinions, gather facts, and make recom- 
mendations at the request of store executives or 
on its own initiative on any subject related to 
consumer confidence. 

5. To prepare recommendations regarding specifica- 


tions and pricing for all merchandise to be sold 
under the store’s own brand. 

6. To receive and to make recommendations con- 
cerning suggestions and complaints from custo- 


mers and others regarding any aspect of merchan- 
dise or service. 


Thus the committee would represent the 
consumers and their interests before store 
executives and would be chiefly responsible 
to the customers for seeing to it that the 
store looked after the consumers’ interests. 
The committee would have no administra- 
tive responsibility and, although paid by 
the store, its members should not be allowed 
to hope for permanent, regular employment 
by the store or other personal gain which 
might interfere with free expression of 
opinion and frank criticism of persons and 
policies. At first the committee should 
work without public announcement, but as 
soon as its smooth and successful operation 
was assured it should be announced and 
public participation in its work invited. 

Final responsibility for putting the com- 
mittee’s recommendations into effect would 
rest with the store’s chief executive, and 
he would have full veto power. Thus his 
responsibility for and authority over his 
business would be undiminished. He, how- 
ever, would have to co-operate freely with 
the committee and to use his veto very 
sparingly, inducing the committee to change 
its recommendations where they were un- 
reasonable but otherwise attempting to 
carry out these recommendations in good 
faith. The committee, on the other hand, 
would have the power to resign and to 
publish its reasons for resigning, if it felt 
that adequate and reasonable co-operation 
was being withheld. No one remotely 
suspected of being a mere rubber stamp 
should be placed on a committee. 

Consumer committees of the type de- 
scribed should prove feasible, I think, not 
merely for department stores but also for 
independent grocery stores, grocery chains, 
mail-order houses, furniture stores, ice and 
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fuel dealers, and even for service enterprises 
like laundries. To my knowledge, com- 
mittees somewhat similar to those proposed 
have been set up during the past year by 
three stores, all of which, I understand, are 
pleased with the results. 

If this sort of arrangement is the most 
promising one now on the horizon, how can 
consumers interested in getting more nearly 
what they want in the way of retail service 
induce stores to set up such committees? 

In most instances, I think that the 
simplest and most effective procedure would 
be for a group of interested consumers, 
possibly members of some women’s organi- 
zation, to go to the head of the retail firm 
which they think most likely to co-operate 
and to present their proposal. Perhaps 
there are cases in which it would be wise 
for this interview to be preceded by some 
other contacts, business or social, with the 
idea of promoting acquaintanceship and 
mutual understanding. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, this should not be necessary, for most 
retail store executives would welcome any 
opportunity to learn more about consumer 
demand and to gain the confidence of their 
customers. Every merchant knows that 
there is no way in which he can strengthen 
his store more than through the creation 
of a large body of satisfied, loyal customers 
who buy from his store regularly and who 
recommend his store to their friends. 

If consumers can establish some means of 
co-operating with existing retailers and if 
in addition they can learn as much as 
possible about merchandise and prices 
through sources with which home eco- 
nomics workers are familiar, they should 
come much nearer to getting the kind of 
goods and services which they want from 
retail stores. Surely, I think, this method 
of procedure offers greater promise of 
immediate and substantial improvement 
than the co-operative movement or any 
other alternative which has come to my 
attention. 


Sy 


LEADING A STUDY GROUP IN CONSUMER PURCHASING! 
MILLICENT YACKEY TAYLOR 


a problem of consumer buying 

is a leading one in homemaking 
in these days of economic un- 
UI certainty. To find a solution 
for it is well worth any amount of time and 
effort, for besides greatly simplifying the 
daily life of every homemaker and assuring 
the average family a greater return on its 
income, this will help to stabilize many lines 
of business. 

The time has come for concerted action 
to bring about the homemaker’s solution of 
her buying problems. Homemakers are 
conscious of their dissatisfaction and are 
uniting throughout the country to discuss 
these problems and their possible solution. 
Without proper leadership they are some- 
times taking drastic measures to secure the 
desired ends. With proper leadership the 
ends secured are more lasting and the means 
used are less drastic. Such leadership de- 
pends on an interest in both groups con- 
cerned, the homemakers and the distribu- 
tors, and no undue allegiance or loyalty to 
either. This is exactly the position of the 
homemaker trained in home economics. 

As one step in urging home economists 
who are now homemakers to accept the 
responsibility of guiding homemakers in 
the study of consumer buying problems, I 
have worked out for their consideration a 
possible plan of approach. It provides for 
the co-operation of producers and dis- 
tributors with the homemakers; and I feel 
certain, after many years of work with the 
former, that they will graciously offer their 
helpfulness, without which the solution of 


1 Based on a paper read before the homemaking 
department, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June 26, 1935. 


consumer buying problems cannot be put 

on a lasting basis. 

In considering any general plan for such 
a study we must remember that methods of 
adjustment to varying conditions are an 
important factor because communities differ 
greatly as to household products found on 
the market, methods of merchandising, 
availability of leaders, and sources of in- 
formation. The line of approach in arrang- 
ing a plan for a specific group is deter- 
mined by three factors: the preparation 
and tastes of the available leader, the 
nature of the group of interested home- 
makers, and the available sources of study 
material. 

Because it is possible to vary the degree 
of emphasis placed on any one of these 
factors, the method involved in working 
out a plan seems to me to be of greater 
importance than the material used in the 
first attack of this problem. Therefore, I 
shall not only present a general plan but 
shall show how I expect to put it to use in 
leading a group near Philadelphia in the 
study of consumer buying problems. The 
following are the steps in the general 
procedure: 

1. Study marketing conditions in any given locality 
where individual members do their buying, with 
special reference to the social, political, educa- 
tional, and economic agencies that tend to control 
the buying and selling of household commodities. 

2. Study local marketing problems that, in agree- 
ment of the membership, have been found 
difficult to solve. 

3. Study available sources of marketing infor- 
mation to see if they offer solutions to the local 
problems in question. 

4. Set to work to originate a solution if none can be 


found. 
5. Put the solution into use. 


6. Give suitable publicity to the success or failure 
of such study and solutions where it will be 
available to other study groups. 


This procedure was developed after a 
careful study of the reactions which pro- 
spective group members wrote down after 
a ten-minute talk on the positions of 
producer, distributor, and consumer to one 
another, after a careful study of the area 
surrounding Philadelphia, and after con- 
siderable general experience in adult educa- 
tion for women. Some of the conclusions 
arrived at by this study were: 


1. That the average woman of any level of educa- 
tional preparation knows little about the organi- 
zation, principles, and practices of marketing in 
general or even in her own local community. 

2. That rarely if ever has she learned to use and get 
the possible value from the sources of marketing 
data immediately available to her. 

3. That her own marketing practices are often 
formed casually and not on the basis of the 
conscious careful thinking that should be devoted 
to the spending of 85 per cent of the nation’s 
money. 

4. That as yet the average woman does not think in 
terms of grade and quality standards in selecting 
household commodities. 

5. That the average home economics teacher still 
has had very little preparation and practical 
experience in the economics of household buying 
and is unable to guide homemakers in the study 
of consumer buying without a great deal of extra 
study and preparation, for which teaching pro- 
grams scarcely ever allow time. 

6. That only experienced and most advanced 
specialists in home economics have made out- 
standing contributions to the study of buying or 
selling specific household products. 


References of use in such a program are 
given on page 295. The first meeting will 
be devoted to arousing greater interest in 
the subject of consumer buying. It will 
be opened by presenting such points as 
these: 


1. Reading and discussing newspaper reports of 
4,000 dealers arrested in Philadelphia last year 
for short weights and measures in retail market- 
ing. The point will also be made that there were 
a similar number in New York. 
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2. Reading and discussing a feature editorial from 
the New York Times of May 31, 1935, regarding 
the work of the Cincinnati group which has been 
interested in the marketing of textiles. 

3. Outlining the inauguration of the Cincinnati 
conferences by Professor Rosamond Cook of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

4. Commenting on the good work other groups are 
doing, as reported in Consumers’ Guide and 
elsewhere. 

5. Pointing out that a real contribution to good 
citizenship can be made by joining this national 
movement toward an intelligent study of market- 
ing conditions in local communities and a careful 
analysis of personal marketing practices. 


After this, the meeting will be thrown 
open to a discussion of personal marketing 
habits of members of the group, the type of 
stores (chain, independent, or mail order) 
at which marketing is done, and the effect 
of this on habits of buying. Asasummary, 
a set of government charts, which may be 
borrowed for this purpose, will be used to 
illustrate a few fundamental rules to follow 
in all marketing practices (for example, 
take a shopping list with you to market, 
watch the scales, count your change). 
Finally, it will be suggested that the 
second meeting be given to a study of 
advertising and that members come pre- 
pared to discuss the ways in which they are 
urged to buy and bring with them examples 
of useful and useless advertising found in 
newspapers, hand bills, letters, or elsewhere. 

The second meeting may be introduced 
by a discussion of the paper ““To Sell Life’s 
Essentials Tell Women the Facts” (see 
page 295). Or attention may be directed 
to various aspects of the subject by the 
examples of advertising which members of 
the group have brought in. In either case, 
discussion should center around useful 
advertising that gives facts and useless 
advertising whose descriptive generalities 
say nothing but often imply much. At- 
tention should also be called to such com- 
mon practices as those mentioned in the 
following paragraphs and the importance 
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of letting merchants know that consumers 
are not always going to be misled by them. 


1. Having one price advertised by window posters, 
hand bills, and newspapers, and asking a higher 
one at the counter. Insist on buying at the price 
advertised such quality and quantity as is also 
indicated. Do not accept such excuses as that 
all the lamb chops at the advertised price have 
been sold and those cut for you will be 20 per 
cent a pound more, or that the turkeys adver- 
tised at 29 cents weigh over 18 pounds and small- 
er ones cost 35 cents. 

2. Having clerks suggest a long list of things you 
might need while you are trying to read from 
your list of what you really want. This method 
is intended for careless shoppers who market at 
random, but it has worked so well for the 
merchants that it is tried on everyone. Many 
of the worst methods of chain-store advertising 
of drugs, meats, and groceries are based on 
common practices of unintelligent shoppers 
which analysts for large corporations are quick 
to sense and on which they make huge profits 
for their employers and enviable salaries for 
themselves. Otherwise reputable independent 
stores are being forced by competition into 
similar policies. Go to market with your list in 
your hand, then you and not the clerks decide 
what you buy. 

3. Having clerks imply that the cost of an article is 
small when you inquire the price, and that you 
should buy several of the same items. This is 
frequently done in the case of drugstore items 
put up in comparatively small quantities and 
used over a considerable length of time. Don’t 
let anyone embarrass your economy; let them 
respect your intelligence in buying. 

4. Advertising the total price of several of the same 
article instead of advertising the price of one, 
when they are all sold at the same rate; when 
beets, celery, or carrots, for example, are adver- 
tised as 5 bunches for 25 cents, the exact number 
of bunches needed can usually be bought at the 
rate of 5 cents each. Remember that to buy in 
large quantities is not always a bargain and to 
buy more than you need is never economy. 


In discussing advertising as a method of 
buying and selling, the question of price is 
sure to arise; and since price comparisons 
can be made only on the basis of comparable 
grades and quality, the problem of stand- 
ardization will introduce itself. It may 
thus be assigned as the subject of the next 
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meeting and reference material may be 
distributed to volunteers for individual 
reports. 

Before leaving the above discussion of 
advertising and its effect on our habits of 
marketing, the importance of estimating 
price differences on the percentage basis 
should be emphatically impressed on every 
member of the group. This method of 
computing profit and loss is the basis of 
success or failure in all business and is of 
equal importance to the homemaker in 
spending her income. Even if the money 
difference at the time of purchase seems 
small, in the course of a month the total 
loss may come to an amazing percentage of 
the total expenditure. Selling two articles 
of a kind for 15 cents and one for 8 cents 
means about 7 per cent extra profit or 
assures the sale of two items instead of one. 
Estimate how many articles on your week- 
end marketing expeditions alone are priced 
at cost of an odd half cent, and you will 
realize the importance of the “few pennies” 
frequently spent thoughtlessly in this way 
for convenience. 

Standardization, the subject of the third 
meeting, will deal with the study of grades 
and quality standards of several specific 
food products selected from among those 
occurring regularly on marketing lists, such 
as eggs, milk, bread, butter, fresh, canned, 
or dried fruits and vegetables, meat. 
Reference material loaned to group mem- 
bers at the previous meeting will be used 
for illustrative purposes, as well as labels 
of various kinds, books on this subject, and 
special articles which the leader has assem- 
bled (see page 295). 

Standardization is generally conceded to 
be the hinge on which hangs the solution of 
consumer buying problems. There is more 
need at present for consumer education 
along this line of buying than any other. 
Therefore, too much importance cannot be 
given to the lack of standardization of 
household products and the need for home- 
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makers to insist on standards based on the 
use to which the products are put. Pro- 
ducers have long bought by scientifically 
established standards and sometimes sell by 
the same method to wholesale distributors, 
but the same products are usually retailed 
to consumers by methods of high-pressure 
salesmanship that in no way point out the 
limitations of their use or their specific 
value. Consumers should be urged to 
learn what grades and quality standards of 
household commodities they need for 
specific purposes and then to demand what 
they want. 

Before leaving this subject something will 
be said of the aims and work of the com- 
mittee on standardization of consumers’ 
goods of the American Home Economics 
Association and of the American Standards 
Association. 

The study of standardization might well 
occupy several meetings; in fact, a whole 
year’s work could be given to only one 
phase of it. However, it is better first to 
get a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject of 
consumer buying in order to assure a well- 
balanced judgment for studying a single 
problem. 

Labeling, a subject closely related to 
standardization and to retail buying by 
standards, will be the subject of the fourth 
meeting. It will be introduced through a 
review of the history to date of the bill now 
before Congress, “National Legislation 
Regulating Labeling of Foods and Drugs,” 
(S. 5). 

Besides showing the government protec- 
tion provided for consumer buying, this 
topic will point out new lines of arousing 
community activity in behalf of consumer 
interest among local political leaders. 

To impress group members with their 
responsibility in the matter of grade and 
quality labels, the fifth meeting will be 
devoted to%volunteer reports of j their 
observation of various packaged food 
products, such as those above listed for 
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study of standardization, and a comparison 
of these with their own idea of what infor- 
mation should be given. 

For the sixth meeting our Philadelphia 
group may ask the director of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Better Business 
Bureau to discuss the scope of his duties, 
how he carries them out, and in what ways 
homemakers can profit by them and be of 
assistance to him. 

Following closely on this, probably for 
the seventh meeting, the director of the 
Philadelphia Department of Farms and 
Markets will be invited to discuss “Local 
Marketing Problems Which Affect Price.” 

For the eighth meeting there will be a 
visit to the water-front wholesale markets, 
under proper guidance, and also to the 
large retail markets at the Reading 
Terminal. 

To bring the question of local marketing 
within the experience of each individual, 
the ninth meeting may be devoted to a 
series of discussions by group members on 
the types of markets in the surrounding 
neighborhoods and countryside. In Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Delaware there are decidedly different 
types of markets with just as different 
methods of merchandising. Within the 
city also differences between markets are 
growing because of new chain-store organi- 
zations which settle in outlying districts 
where parking is easy and where there is 
little competition in prices, variety of 
products carried, or methods of retailing. 

The subject of the tenth meeting will 
probably be department store merchandis- 
ing. It may be introduced by having 
several ten-minute speakers from various 
stores of comparable position in the 
community telling “How We Try to Help 
Homemakers Buy More Wisely,” and time 
should be allowed for questions and dis- 
cussion. If such a program is arranged it 
would be desirable to have it come imme- 
diately before a heavy buying season such 
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as Christmas or Easter. If a symposium 
of this sort is not feasible, speakers can 
readily be secured from department stores 
on a great variety of subjects (for example, 
“The Cost of Returned Goods’’) which are 
important to retailer and consumer alike 
and which deserve the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of all homemakers. 

The eleventh and twelfth meetings will 
be devoted to showing how the larger 
factors in marketing (physical needs, social 
and economic standards, governmental 
control, and financial speculation) affect 
all buying and selling and will include a 
study of the purchase of specific items of 
general interest to women as individual 
consumers. Among the many concerning 
which adequate information is available, 
two of the most important are cosmetics 
and hosiery. In the Philadelphia program 
the questions about these will be stated as 
“Some Knowledge of the Economic Value 
of Cosmetics” and “Information Control- 
ling the Satisfactory Purchase of Women’s 
Hosiery.” 

With the above plans for the first twelve 
meetings, I feel perfectly safe in allowing 
those for the remainder of the year to 
develop according to the ability and inter- 
ests of the group. 

This brings us to the second step in the 
general plan of procedure, namely, the 
study of specific marketing problems which 
group members agree on as difficult to 
solve. There is not room here to list the 
many problems for whose solution there is 
constant and almost universal need, but a 
cursory reading of Consumer Notes and 
its successor, The Consumer, should prove 
suggestive. 

The third step now presents itself: the 
study of immediately available sources of 
marketing data to help with local problems 
and to increase general knowledge of 
market prices. 

Market price reports in the daily news- 
papers are more often used by producers 
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than by consumers but are of equal im- 
portance to the latter. The latter should 
know the hour of their daily radio market 
reports and benefit accordingly. Home- 
makers near enough to New York City for 
the reports of the New York Department of 
Farms and Markets to be useful are particu- 
larly fortunate, for these also suggest 
methods of cookery that help in taking 
advantage of an oversupply of some product. 

If the spread between wholesale and retail 
prices of a product is unusually great, the 
consumer should at least be shown the 
cause for it. As the result of an inquiry 
of this sort the owner of a high-class vege- 
table and fruit market is now likely to 
greet one customer with, “We have the 
first peas from this section in today,” 
which means, of course, that they are likely 
to be more nearly vine-ripened and are 
much cheaper than those from Florida or 
California. 

In most communities too little use is 
made of specially prepared data available 
through the state agricultural college. If 
graduate students in home economics in 
such institutions would prepare reference 
lists, including such data, for the study of 
consumer buying problems, this would be 
a great boon to study groups and would 
help prepare the students for leadership in 
this important phase of adult education for 
homemakers. 

The lack of material available for study 
groups is not nearly so serious as the 
difficulty of knowing how to use what is 
available. Much of it is written in far 
too uninteresting a way for a person un- 
familiar with the subject to read enjoyably. 

Any literature used must be evaluated on 
the basis of facts given. Women’s maga- 
zines are still featuring broad general 
descriptive statements by endorsers of 
social standing while mail-order catalogs 
give cold, hard facts as to size, quality, 
intended use, and “price complete.” Arti- 
cles in such publications as the Consumers’ 


Research Bulletin, Consumers’ Guide, The 
Consumer (formerly Consumer Notes), and 
“Government Publications of Use to Con- 
sumers,”’ Government Printing Office Price 
List No. 76, are good subjects of discussion 
for any study group. 

Consideration of the fourth step is now in 
order, that of originating solutions to 
individual community problems. Such 
solutions depend on the personnel of the 
group and on their resourcefulness in apply- 
ing methods of investigation and research. 
A study of problems that already have been 
solved will offer many valuable suggestions; 
for instance, it was reported by Consumer 
Notes that a group in St. Paul in the solution 
of its ice-cream problem made use of experts 
already employed by city and _ state 
governments. 

The fifth step, that of putting a proposed 
solution into use, requires just as much 
resourcefulness as finding it, and far more 
tact. How drastic such action should be 
depends on how far-reaching and important 
the problem is and what organized groups 
in the community will support it. The 
boycott recently placed on meat by 10,000 
club women in California and the subse- 
quent threat to boycott carrots because of 
their rising prices certainly brought con- 
sternation to distributors throughout the 
country. 

A few such drastic measures go a long 
way in bringing about changes, but we will 
obtain the most lasting ones if we base them 
on an understanding of marketing practices 
as they affect producers, distributors, and 
consumers. Start by educating yourself, 
then interest your family, and soon you will 
have reached your neighbors and other 
groups far more widespread. 

In attempting to bring about changes, 
enlist the understanding co-operation of 
your local merchants by going directly to 
the store owners or managers with a definite 
request for change in the marketing of a 
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specific article or for correction of a definite 
error. Beware of concessions, as there is a 
code among merchants that says “Pacify 
dissatisfied customers.” Insist on errors 
being corrected on the basis of intelligent 
understanding and with lasting effect. 
Know what you want and what it is worth 
in your market, and be consistent and 
reasonable in your demands for it. 

The sixth and last step of this plan, 
namely, giving publicity to the success or 
failure of the attack on marketing problems 
by various groups so that all can make use 
of what has already been done, is in urgent 
need of study at present; but this type of 
work involves publication and circulation 
and requires financial support. Since bene- 
fits of it would be felt largely by individual 
homemakers and not by commercial enter- 
prises, assistance must come largely from 
educational sources or philanthropists edu- 
cationally inclined. 

In working out such a plan for group 
study, the personal interest of the leader 
will be aconsideration. For example, in the 
present instance the most outstanding evi- 
dence of this is no doubt the constant 
application of general factors affecting 
marketing of all commodities to problems 
of food marketing. Aside from personal 
predilection and experience, there was, 
however, another reason for this; namely, 
that many of the hitherto available aids to 
the study of consumer buying have been 
made by groups whose leaders are interested 
primarily in clothing or household equip- 
ment. Work of this sort is still in too 
formative a stage for us to know how far 
the tastes of the leader should determine 
the plan of study. 

Another question in connection with the 
choice of a leader is the relative importance 
of mature judgment with natural qualities 
of leadership and of more extensive home 
economics training with immature leader- 
ship or an emotional tendency to reform. 
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Preparation for leadership requires no 
more study than is necessary for the intelli- 
gent solution of one’s own problems, which 
are always new because of everchanging 
conditions and prices. The only perma- 
nent aspect is that the method of attack 
must be based on a knowledge of underly- 
ing causes. 

The leader in such a program will find 
that the inspiration and encouragement 
needed to carry it along will soon be fur- 
nished by the changes in the marketing 
habits of group members, their growing 
interest in community questions, and their 
active enthusiasm in bringing about better 
conditions. 

The best outcome of any study of market- 
ing is to make ita hobby. Then the prob- 
lems that were once worrisome become a 
never-ending source of joy at home and 
abroad. To know a country one must 
know its people, and nowhere does one see 
the life of the people and conditions of life 
better than at their market places, whether 
this be in the flower markets of Oslo; the 
Indian markets of Orizaba, where gardenias, 
pottery, and herbs all of equal excellence vie 
for your attention; the handmade-silver 
shops of Copenhagen; the fish markets of 
Prince Rupert; or any of the other fascinat- 
ing markets of the world. To make market- 
ing a hobby through group study of 
consumer buying is to make a worth-while 
contribution to everyday living. To whom 
could such an ambition be more fitting than 
to homemakers themselves, and especially 
to homemakers trained in home economics? 
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THE MEANING OF INTEGRATION FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
IVOL SPAFFORD 


educational movement to- 
ward integration is fast sweep- 
ing the country, and like most 
movements, educational or 
otherwise, it has been variously interpreted 
and received. Some educators use the 
term as applying to the learner—an inte- 
grated individual, the goal of education; 
others, as applying to the materials used in 
education—their reorganization into fields 
of knowledge, periods of civilization, or life 
activities. Some see it as the means of 
saving the educational system; others, as a 
whim which will engage attention for a short 
period and then be consigned to the realm 
of forgotten ideas with the broad stream of 
education going on much as before. Cer- 
tain school people, although in line with the 
spirit behind the integration movement, 
refuse to use the name as applying to the 
turn which their experimenting is taking. 
The movement for integration has grown 
out of the recognition that education, both 
formal and informal, has not resulted in an 
integrated individual; that many adults are 
torn by conflicts and are not able to resolve 
them; that knowledge is compartmentalized 
and things learned in one area are not ap- 
plied to another or used in meeting real-life 
situations; that individuals are not orien- 
tated in their present world or able to adjust 
satisfactorily to changing conditions. The 
desire is, then, for an integrated individual. 
The whole environment—home life, school, 
and community—every experience during 
his formative years will have contributed to 
his education. The school, however, as the 
agency especially provided by society for 
his education, must assume a special 
responsibility in meeting this need. 


The integrated individual is a well-bal- 
anced individual—not necessarily one who 
knows the answer to the life situation which 
he will meet but one who has at his com- 
mand the means for getting the answers he 
needs. He has worked out his philosophy 
of life, has set standards for his conduct, 
and is generally consistent in his behavior. 
He weighs the values of possible courses of 
action in terms of both his own and the 
social good and selects his procedures with 
intelligence. His knowledge and experi- 
ences are seen in their broader relationships 
and so are usable as conditions change. He 
has met sufficient life situations in his 
maturing to have confidence in his ability 
to achieve within certain areas. He knows 
certain of his limitations as well and has 
planned the broad outlines of his future 
activities in line with this learning. His 
desires and his capabilities have been 
brought sufficiently close together to prevent 
serious later maladjustments. To state it 
briefly, the integrated person has arrived 
at a way of life which is personally satisfy- 
ing and socially desirable. 

This demand for integration points to the 
kind of individual which was always the 
measure of a successful educational pro- 
gram, whether formal or informal. Certain 
new factors, however, give it increasing 
importance. One of these, extreme difier- 
entiation in the curriculum, resulted from 
the desire to meet the wide range of needs 
and interests of the increasing numbers who 
enter high school. Mathematics became 
commercial arithmetic, trade mathematics, 
a dozen different offerings. Home eco- 
nomics was set up as food preparation, 
dietetics, clothing construction, advanced 
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dressmaking, millinery, child care and 
training, house furnishings, home manage- 
ment. After such an educational program 
the secondary school pupil finished his 
formal schooling with great gaps in his 
education. He had accumulated knowledge 
from many areas but did not see its inter- 
relationships. He was unable to use his 
learning successfully in situations different 
from those in which he had had experience. 
If trained for a specific trade he did not 
easily adapt to a new one. 

A second factor in the demand for an 
integrated individual is the fact that the 
present rapid social change may call for 
ability both to meet a greater variety of 
situations and to adapt to entirely new 
conditions. Education which expects to 
teach the exact ways of doing things, which 
bases its selection of material and methods 
of teaching on activity analysis, no longer 
suffices. The wisest educators of a decade 
ago could not have predicted the specific 
learning that is needed today by the ado- 
lescents of that period. Present trends 
point to the outmoding of many of our 
present practices and to a lessened need for 
abilities hitherto considered important. It 
should be recognized also that the time 
given to education is insufficient to acquire 
in specific form all the learning an individual 
may need. Of special significance for home 
economics is the trend toward less teaching 
in the home in proportion to the learning 
needed to meet problems of immediate 
personal living and home life. 

A changing conception in regard to learn- 
ing is a third factor in the need for integra- 
tion. No longer can the educator think of 
the individual as learning in parts. Heisa 
whole individual learning as a unit. He 
does not grow emotionally apart from intel- 
lectual, social, or physical growth or vice 
versa. This changing psychology makes 
far-reaching demands on education. Re- 
gardless of how critical one may be of the 
particular procedures used to achieve 
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integration or the interpretation placed 
upon the term, the fundamental social 
changes and new conceptions in regard to 
the individual should be recognized and 
taken into account in planning any future 
educational program. 

At the elementary level many of the early 
plans for organizing work around life 
activities had in them the beginning of an 
awareness of the need for an integrated 
individual. In the main, however, a desire 
for freedom—often closely akin to license— 
and an appeal to the interest of the learner 
—usually immediate and frequently transi- 
tory—held the attention of those advocat- . 
ing an activity curriculum. 

The organization of material into general 
science and general mathematics at the 
secondary level was an attempt to see the 
interrelationships within a field of knowl- 
edge. Later, integration of materials 
centered around periods of civilization—the 
Greek period, the Dark Ages, our modern 
world. This latter organization cut across 
subject matter lines as such, drawing on 
them as needed to understand the period. 
Such set-ups in the main, however, retained 
many of the elements of a belief that 
knowledge has value in itself. 

The use of life activities represented 
another type of reorganization at the 
secondary level. The earliest and still the 
most complete example of this is to be found 
in home economics. Meal planning as the 
basis of food study was a recognition that 
learning to cook single dishes did not insure 
ability to prepare complete meals either at 
school or at home. The study of the high 
school girl’s wardrobe, her room at home, 
her personal traits were attempts to make 
learning functional. Many of these activi- 
ties were limited in scope. Often they were 
selected to teach traditional materials or 
what a teacher had come to think of as 
important in itself. They were, however, 
based on a recognition that learning is 
valuable only in terms of experiences. 


A widespread interest in integration has 
just come to the fore. It is expressing itself 
in various set-ups—unified and integrated 
programs, fused subjects, core and func- 
tional courses, activity units. Much of 
the reorganization is beginning at the 
junior high school level, although a few 
significant experiments are being carried on 
in senior high schools and junior colleges. 
Some of this reorganization is experimental; 
some of it is merely change. Too fre- 
quently devices and procedures are being 
mistaken for the end desired. 

In many of these programs the subject is 
still the focusing point. The teacher sees 
certain learning within the field as impor- 
tant. Newer devices are used only for 
purposes of motivation. The English read- 
ings of a ninth grade class have been 
organized into units using the home as the 
center of interest for one month. The 
purpose freely expressed by the teacher is 
to motivate English, not to contribute to a 
better understanding of the home. Science 
centers a unit about electricity in the home 
for the purpose of explaining scientific 
principles. In some schools these may be 
necessary steps toward a program that will 
be increasingly functional. They should be 
recognized as steps only. 

The place of home economics in these 
basic reorganizations has been decidedly 
limited. Mention has been made of the 
use of certain materials dealing with home 
life in motivating other subjects. Such use 
usually lacks depth. Values rarely enter 
into the discussions. Interrelationships be- 
tween areas receive little or no attention. 
Home economics still remains a special 
subject for special groups. In a few places, 
it has been used as a service department— 
for narrow and specific services, however. 
An elementary grade wishing to furnish a 
house may ask the home economics 
teacher’s help in selecting furnishings. A 
junior high school class studying Greek 
civilization may call on her to discuss the 
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home life of the Greeks with them. The 
home economics teacher is thus “on call” 
for all classes in addition to her regular 
home economics teaching. 

Another type of reorganization is much 
more basic. An activity of man, a funda- 
mental need, a major function of social life 
may be selected. Teachers of various 
subject matter fields then study their offer- 
ings to find what each may contribute to the 
desired ends. The work itself may be 
organized into fused or core courses using 
two or more fields, or it may remain set up 
as single subjects, the teachers working 
more or less together to achieve the pur- 
poses agreed upon. 

In this type of reorganization the home 
economics teacher becomes one of the 
group directing a basic core course. If she 
has a broad point of view and a well- 
rounded education, she will contribute 
much to the activities carried out. 
economics materials, however, may play a 
small part in the course itself. Small 
groups may do some cooking; others may 
sew as a part of special projects; but the 
problems of personal living and home and 
family life at that age level receive little or 
no attention from the group as a whole. 
Some plans provide for a short unit as part 
of the experimental secondary program, 
with the content centering around funda- 
mental problems of social living. 

Another attempt at integration which 
concerns home economics is that of fine and 
industrial arts and home economics teachers 
working together. Each department has 
been making things as it has worked alone; 
now some of them are looking for things 
they can make together. A sounder attack 
on the problem is being made by other 
teachers from these same fields in a search 
for basic needs toward which their fields 
may contribute. 

Forward-looking school administrators 
asked concerning the place of home eco- 
nomics in these newer secondary programs 
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express different points of view. Fre- 
quently the principal would like to use home 
economics in the enriched educational pro- 
gram, but not the kind now in the school. 
He is not certain what the new offerings 
should be except that the work must be 
more vital than that now given in the 
special home economics classes. A criti- 
cism made by principals is that many home 
economics teachers are unwilling or do not 
know how to use the small amount of time 
offered to them in these newer programs, 
that they know only how to organize work 
in terms of a special group for a semester or 
a year. Certain school men, on the other 
hand, have been much surprised at the 
scope of the program set up by some home 
economics teachers and have been most 
willing to give an important place in the 
new educational program to this type of 
home economics. 

The whole program is new. A sound 
procedure on which to build would seem to 
be to find out the needs and interests of the 
age group being educated. This should not 
be confused with the theory that children’s 
own recognition of immediate and transi- 
tory needs and interests is to be the guide 
to the curriculum. It should be rather a 
careful study that uses what is known of 
that age group—mentally, physically, emo- 
tionally, and socially—and of how this is 
influenced by the immediate situation and 
individual personal demands. The specific 
use made of these needs and interests in 
curriculum making will be governed by 
the philosophy of education and the social 
philosophy of the group and by the teaching 
facilities available. 

The home economics teacher who wishes 
to have home economics contribute to de- 
veloping an integrated person has two 
opportunities before her. One is with 


teachers in other fields; the other is in home 
economics itself. A fundamental purpose 
at the elementary level should be education 
for wholesome, satisfying home life, and 
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the home economics teacher should render 
valuable service here. Many attitudes and 
habits in regard to food and clothing selec- 
tion, living with other people, carrying one’s 
share of home responsibility, and skills in 
doing things about the home are formed 
during these years. Home economics learn- 
ing for the secondary school period calls 
for the breaking of many of these habits 
learned without guidance and the learning 
of other more desirable ways of behaving. 
Education should plan for learning to take 
place as needed or in keeping with the 
maturity level of the pupil rather than for 
unlearning at some later period. 

In the early junior high school years 
much study could well center around home 
life, regardless of the particular form the 
school set-up may take. This means, then, 
that home economics should-contribute to 
the setting of objectives and the planning 
of offerings, whether the program be unified 
or integrated, in core courses or continued 
in separate subjects. Understanding the 
home as a social institution should be 
thought of as basic to an understanding of 
all social institutions. Values should enter 
into a study of budget making. This does 
not mean that all fields should deal with a 
problem at the same time. It does mean, 
however, that all should unite in the plan- 
ning and know where major responsibility 
for teaching has been placed and where 
reference may be made to previous teaching 
in other areas in order that interrelation- 
ships may stand out constantly. Home 
economics may need to reorganize its objec- 
tives and its problems for such a program. 
It should not only stand ready to offer 
definite units of work as part of the basic 
program for a group whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself but make the oppor- 
tunity for itself if that is at all possible. 

Home economics, as a special subject, 
may be reorganized to become a much more 
functional subject and so contribute more 
richly to the integration of the individual. 


Content organized around, say, the high 
school girl’s wardrobe or the family market 
basket represents progress in putting home 
economics materials on a functional basis. 
Newer courses of study are calling attention 
to the broad social situation—the large 
problems of housing and of consumption, 
the part of the government in providing 
security and protection for the home. Food 
study will still include food preparation, 
nutrition, marketing; but it will also in- 
clude the relationship between feeding a 
family and meeting the other needs of the 
group and have larger social implications. 
Home economics teaching should lead to 
intelligent self-direction, ability to make 
decisions for oneself, to the working out of 
an individual philosophy of life leading to 
personal satisfaction in terms of social 
welfare. Even when home economics is 
set up in terms of general objectives, it 
should be recognized that attainment will 
require many different activities. Students 
bring to an educational situation a wide 
range of previous learning. Their special 
interests and needs call for differentiation 
in procedures even when end goals are seen 
in broad general terms. No set list of 
activities will lead to integration for all. 
Many difficulties and certain real dangers 
may be found in this desire for reorganiza- 
tion at the secondary level. The fact that 
teachers are subject matter trained presents 
a real difficulty. They overrate the value 
of what they are now teaching. Every girl 
should know how to sew; every child should 
read Ivanhoe. Administrators cannot or 
will not provide conditions for experimenta- 
tion. Teachers cannot make sound changes 
without time to study the problem and 
materials with which to work. Most of 
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the present experimental set-ups are too 
expensive for the ordinary public school. 
The newer programs demand much source 
material for the students, and school ad- 
ministrators have not been sufficiently 
aware of that need. The habits of study 
of the pupils, acquired from past teaching, 
do not fit in with the new order. 

Perhaps the greatest danger is in organiz- 
ing programs without a real guiding pur- 
pose. Some schools change for the sake of 
change or mistake the form for the sub- 
stance. Some programs are set up without 
providing means for measuring progress. 
Some teachers are inclined to feel that 
things talked about have been taught. 
Certain leaders are much concerned that 
the organized racial experience will be lost. 
Some of the new programs call for the 
united attack on a problem by all teachers 
at the same time. Pupils are not always 
ready for this. The science aspects may 
fit in with their maturity at one time and 
the social at another. Frequently value- 
less experiences are stressed because they 
offer a fine opportunity for several depart- 
ments to work together. These all repre- 
sent dangers to be guarded against. 

This program has scarcely begun. Re- 
gardless of the turn experimentation is 
taking in a school, the home economics 
teacher should be alert to what is going on, 
not to preserve home economics but be- 
cause the materials which have been de- 
veloped around problems of immediate 
personal living and home life and which are 
called home economics are important in 
present-day education. No _ educational 
program today can be considered complete 
that does not make these materials available 
to all children. 


BETTER HOUSING AS AN OBJECTIVE OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS INSTRUCTION! 


EDNA P. AMIDON 


KS yt IS evident to all who have 
RY] BZA, studied the problem that with- 
Ns ( out a demand for better homes 


x we cannot hope to go far in any 
social program for providing better housing 
for our population. Such a demand will 
come about only through changed attitudes 
and increased understanding on the part of 
a large proportion of our people as to the 
meaning of decent, sanitary, safe, attrac- 
tive, and comfortable homes. For this 
reason it is important that instruction re- 
lated to housing be introduced early in the 
educational program of our young people. 
Through home economics instruction, cen- 
tered as it is on home living, opportunity is 
presented for guiding boys and girls in the 
development of specific attitudes and under- 
standings in relation to housing the family. 

Three major goals or objectives for this 
instruction may be formulated: 


1. An understanding of the relationship of physical 
housing facilities to all phases of home life 

2. A realization that the cost of housing can be 
reduced appreciably and at the same time facil- 
ities improved, through mutual understanding 
and united effort on the part of the many agencies 
concerned 

3. A desire to help raise the standard of housing in 
this country so that sanitary, healthful, com- 
fortable, safe, and attractive homes may be 
available to all families 


Home economics education on the second- 
ary level has a unique opportunity to work 
toward the first of these objectives, “An 
understanding of the relationship of physi- 
cal housing facilities to all phases of home 


1 A paper first presented before the division of the 
house, American Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, June 27, 1935, now revised in the light of 
work more recently reported. 


life.” The need for such an understanding 
is evident on every hand. Bemis* says: 
In the case of a house the buyer or client 
is usually unable to formulate definite 
demands. His notions of the life that he 
and his family will live in the house that 
is to be are vague aspirations where they 
are not bad guesses. 

There are many difficulties, however, in 
bringing about this understanding. Family 
life is so varied that what is of importance 
for one family may not be for another, and 
what is of importance at one period in the 
development of the family may not be of 
importance for the same family at another 
period. 

In their physical features the homes of 
members of any school class vary from 
member to member, and the teacher’s 
instruction plan must be flexible enough to 
meet the widely varying needs of the 
pupils. 

This means that pupils must be led to 
understand the underlying principles in- 
volved and constantly helped to see the 
relationships between the physical facilities 
available in the home and the life lived in 
the home. Every opportunity in home 
economics instruction should be found to 
show how the house lived in can “do its 
part in contributing to the safety, health, 
security, normal relationships, and social 
and individual growth of family members.”* 


*A.F. Bemis. The Evolving Home. Volume II. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press, 1933, 
page 340. 

PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING 
AND Home OwnersHirp. Homemaking, Home 
Furnishing, and Information Services. Part I. 
Report of the Committee on Homemaking—Hous- 
ing and Family Life, 1932. 
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Throughout the study of homemaking 
activities in home economics courses in the 
junior and senior high schools and in 
incidental instruction in homemaking given 
in the elementary schools, emphasis can be 
given to provision of the necessary facilities. 

For example, instruction in family rela- 
tionships in the high school could well 
include such considerations as: 


1. What facilities in your home help make for good 
family relationships; or, what facilities in your 
house or some house which you know contribute 
to: 

a. Making family members considerate of each 
other? 

b. Making easy the co-operative effort needed 
in carrying on given activities, such as can- 
ning, preparing meals, caring for the house? 

c. Extension of hospitality by the family as a 
whole and by individual members of the 
family? 

d. Formation of habits, such as orderliness? 

e. Promotion of independent work by individual 
members? 

f. Development of hobbies? 

2. What conditions in your house make family 
relationships difficult? 

3. What working conditions in the houses you know 
contribute definitely to fatigue of the worker? 
How may they be improved? 


In units on personal care or grooming, 
questions such as the following may well be 
considered: 


1. How could you improve at little or no cost your 
home facilities for carrying on efficiently and 
without interfering with other members of the 
family the activities you have listed as essential 
for a good personal care and upkeep program for 
yourself? For example: 

a. Does the arrangement possible in your home 
for the use and care of toilet articles and 
materials provide for privacy, good light, 
convenient storage, and orderliness? If not, 
how can you change conditions for the better? 

b. Do facilities in your home for caring for your 
shoes, dresses, hats, underwear, and hose 
enable you to give the necessary regular daily 
care in a minimum of time with satisfactory 
results? How can these facilities be im- 
proved? 

c. Are your facilities for laundering, mending, 
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remodeling, and pressing such as to encourage 
regularity and the use of the most satisfactory 
procedures without interference with the 
needs of the other members of the family? 
What changes are needed? 


Such questions as these should, of course, 
be broken down into simpler ones, each 
dealing with one activity only. The neces- 
sary time and materials should be provided 
in the course to demonstrate the many 
possibilities for making needed improve- 
ments. 

Thus, incidental to studying the many 
activities carried on in the home, pupils can 
be stimulated to see how the physical 
facilities and housing conditions in their 
homes influence what they are able to do 
in their homes and the satisfactions they 
can experience from home life. 

Teachers who have not experimented 
with this plan will be surprised at the 
opportunities which they can find in their 
present courses for focusing attention on 
this relationship of the home to life in the 
home and for developing judgment on the 
part of their pupils in determining what 
arrangements and facilities are desirable 
and how these may be secured. 

In separate units for study of the house 
the instruction will be more effective if it is 
built on interests developed in other units 
and if it suggests follow-up of these interests 
than if it is a unit unrelated to other in- 
struction. In these separate units or 
courses the opportunity to see the house in 
its entirety helps to bring together all that 
has preceded and all that will follow this 
study and to see all in relation to the 
whole of family living. 

If she is to make this instruction function 
effectively, the teacher must know what the 
living conditions of her pupils are, where the 
greatest needs for improvement lie, and 
what standards and attitudes characterize 
the people of the community. From find- 
ings of recent housing surveys and other 
studies teachers can get a general back- 
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ground notion of conditions, but they will 
need more than this. They will need to 
come into close contact with actual condi- 
tions in the homes of their own pupils. A 
home economics teacher recently said: “It 
is queer how it takes something to wake you 
up to the needs of your pupils and how when 
once awakened you wonder how in the past 
you could have been so blind. It was my 
home visits last year that showed me the 
need.” This teacher was eager for sugges- 
tions and material for her work in helping 
pupils who lived in “company” owned 
houses to make their homes more livable. 
She had made marked progress in helping 
pupils improve the exteriors of their homes, 
primarily because she had been able to 
demonstrate loca! possibilities for improving 
yards with little expenditure of money. 
But she was eager for practical, constructive 
suggestions for further work. There is a 
great need for the development of teaching 
material for such subjects. A few refer- 
ences which the teacher will find particu- 
larly helpful are listed at the end of this 
article. 

Developing an appreciation of the rela- 
tionship of physical facilities in the home to 
life in the home is only a part of the re- 
sponsibilities of home economics teachers 
in the matter of housing. Instruction in 
junior and senior high schools can be 
directed toward the second objective; 
namely, bringing home to pupils a realiza- 
tion that the cost of housing can be reduced 
appreciably and at the same time facilities 
improved through mutual understanding 
and co-operative effort on the part of the 
many agencies concerned. 

With this objective in mind, it is probably 
best to begin by studying the cost of im- 
proving existing conditions for the carrying 
on of specified home activities. Factors 
influencing costs can be better understood 
if approached through concrete problems. 
Pupils should be encouraged to bring in 
for class discussion data on the cost of 
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improvements and building going on in 
their neighborhoods. To reduce the cost 
of housing, joint interest and effort on the 
part of all concerned is essential—builders, 
contractors, building-material trades, home 
and building financing agencies, real estate 
dealers, insurance companies, furniture and 
equipment manufacturers and dealers, home 
buyers, home owners, home renters, and 
homemakers. 

Some of the causes of excessive building 
costs can be understood by pupils on the 
secondary level. Because enlightened pub- 
lic opinion will stimulate united effort, an 
understanding of factors influencing cost 
should be an important goal of home 
economics instruction. 

Causes of high costs in remodeling and 
building which pupils in home economics 
classes on the secondary level can study to 
advantage are: 


1. Lack of knowledge on the part of the owner as 
to what he wants 

2. Lack of knowledge on the part of the owner as to 
various sources of expert advice which may be 
available and as to the importance of securing it 

3. Incomplete planning before the building begins, 
necessitating avoidable expenditures, as, for 
example, tearing away masonry to make room 
for piping or other installations for which the 
original plans have not provided 

4. Lack of efficiency of the builders in actual con- 
struction work, as, for example, in not having 
materials on hand for workmen when needed 

5. Antiquated methods of assembling the materials 
used in construction 

6. Failure to use labor-saving devices and to adopt 
modern methods of construction 


Field trips to houses under construction, 
discussions with people living in newly 
built or remodeled houses, and other first- 
hand experience with new houses and hous- 
ing experiments will help make such study 
effective. 

The possibilities for studying relative 
costs of materials for building, of installing 
and operating various systems of heating, 
plumbing, and lighting, and of exterior and 
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interior finishes will vary with different 
situations. When class members are able 
to plan for and bring about home improve- 
ment in their own homes as a part of the 
home project program, the entire class can 
profit from the careful studies of costs 
involved in improvements of the types 
undertaken. 

While the third objective, “A desire to 
help raise the standard of housing in this 
country so that sanitary, healthful, com- 
fortable, safe, and attractive homes may be 
available to all families,” lies more immedi- 
ately within the social science field, the 
development of attitudes that contribute 
to its attainment may result from the study 
directed toward achievement of the two 
major objectives already considered and 
also from instruction in the home economics 
courses in family and community relation- 
ships. 

Housing surveys generally show an ap- 
pallingly large proportion of homes below 
the minimum standard of decency. The 
proportion of city homes which may be 
classed as slum dwellings ranges from one- 
eighth to one-third. While we recognize 
the need for educating people to live 
decently and while we realize that the 
provision of decent homes alone would not 
solve all the problems of home life, we must 
appreciate that an enlightened public 
opinion toward improved housing facilities 
for all families is an essential part of any 
program for better home living. To de- 
velop the proper attitudes, the girls and 
boys in our classes, who are the future 
homemakers of the country, must learn 
what standards of housing are necessary 
to promote health, safety, sanitation, com- 
fort, and convenience in the home. 

Miss Elizabeth Wood of the Metropolitan 
Housing Council in a discussion of housing 
problems emphasized the necessity for 
people in blighted areas to express their 
demand for better housing. Through home 
economics instruction in classes made up 
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in part or in whole of pupils from homes 
in areas such as these, an important contri- 
bution can be made to developing this 
demand if the problem is given earnest 
attention by supervisors and teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools. 

In the JouRNAL for June-July 1934 Dr. 
Edith Elmer Wood said to home economics 
teachers of youth: 


Teach them what the essentials of good housing 
are, what every single one of them, rich or poor, 
should have—light, air, sunshine, space indoors and 
out, running water, sanitation, good upkeep and 
repair. Teach them the connection between sun- 
shine and health. Teach them the harm done by 
overcrowding—the way in which colds or measles 
or anything infectious runs through a family where 
its members are packed like sardines. Teach them 
that a baby needs a quiet room to sleep in undis- 
turbed. And so does a tired mother, and so does 
everybody else. Take them to the nearest model 
housing demonstrations. Show them pictures and 
models of others. Awake in them not only the 
desire but the determination to have homes of that 
sort by and by. 


People generally must be brought to 
recognize that poor houses are as destruc- 
tive as disease. There is a need for going 
further than setting up standards; young 
people must be given a basis for understand- 
ing the problems involved in providing 
housing for that third of our wage earners 
who need decent, low-cost dwellings. 

We who are interested in home economics 
instruction on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level have an opportunity and a 
responsibility. Much more careful con- 
sideration needs to be given to the selection 
and preparation of material for this purpose 
to be used by teachers on these levels. 
There is need for experimentation with 
content and methods to learn when within 
the elementary and secondary school we 
can best accomplish certain specific ob- 
jectives. Recent conversations and cor- 
respondence with home economics teachers 
who see the need and possibilities in their 
communities and are eager for help on this 
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complex problem of housing have given me 
faith in what can be accomplished by giving 
pupils a better understanding of their own 
needs, a better realization of ways of reduc- 
ing costs, and a social point of view that 
demands decent housing for all. 
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EXTENSION WORK RAISES ITS 
SIGHTS 


H. W. HOCHBAUM 


Consideration of the changing social and 
economic situations and of the need for co- 
ordinating the extension attack on the 
larger problems of rural life was the general 
purpose of the conference for which exten- 
sion workers from the twelve Northeastern 
states and the United States Department of 
Agriculture met in Boston from February 
19 to 21. Directors of extension and ex- 
tension specialists in agronomy, dairying, 
and poultry sat with extension specialists 
in child development, clothing, recreation, 
and rural sociology and discussed aims in 
rural living and the problems of developing 
a satisfying family life, improving mental 
health, child development, raising farm 
incomes, and recreation. 

This conference did much to show exten- 
sion workers more generally that larger aims 
and new and more important objectives 
must be used in resident as well as in 
extension teaching if the extension service 
is to continue as a dynamic agency in rural 
affairs. The conference recognized that 
highly specialized and too departmentalized 
subject matter projects must increasingly 
give way to activities based on a clinical 
diagnosis of the situations actually faced 
by the majority of the rural people. Thus 
one of the key discussions at this conference 
revolved around aims in rural living. This 
was not a panegyric on an idealized country 
life. Rather, there were presented seven 
major divisions of situations or life activi- 
ties of rural people of today. These 
situations, it was pointed out, should 
determine the aims of rural leaders and 


extension teachers in formulating their 
programs. Thus with health as a major 
aim, specialists in clothing, nutrition, child 
development, and sociology and specialists 
in engineering and horticulture would not 
rest with extending their separate and 
independent projects. Together they first 
would get data on a specific local health 
situation. Then with local physicians, 
nurses, and health officials a clinical diag- 
nosis would be made, possible solutions 
arrived at, and an educational program 
agreed upon that would strike at the par- 
ticular health problem. In the teaching of 
the solutions all would have an important 
part. 

The situations affecting mental health 
were impressed on the group by Dr. P. J. 
Kruse of Cornell University. He pointed 
out that the basic condition of mental 
health is an adjustment between cravings 
and the circumstances of living, that the 
thwarting of fundamental cravings make 
for maladjustment and consequent ill health 
or ineffectiveness. Dr. Kruse left practical 
suggestions also for recognizing these situa- 
tions and for meeting them, which include 
(1) “a study of self to seek causes for 
possible maladjustments; (2) aid to individ- 
uals to get as much direct self-expression 
as is consistent with individual and social 
good, and indirect expression through 
substitution; (3) adjustments should not be 
made at cost of that of other members of 
the family or one’s co-workers; (4) work 
with human nature and not against it.” 
Quite logically the specialists in child 
development, recreation, and sociology, as 
well as other specialists, saw the need for 
integrating their studies and activities 
better to meet the existing problems. 
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Man liveth not by bread alone, ’tis true; 
but with net cash income averaging less 
than $600 a year, many Northeastern 
farmers must receive more help in solving 
their problems of low incomes. Many a 
rural mother, with the pitifully few dollars 
scraped together here, wrung from there, 
cannot buy the clothing, health care, or 
education her children should have, nor the 
things which help to make the home 
comfortable and attractive. So this con- 
ference stressed the need for extension 
programs based on income needs and situa- 
tions. As a result the clothing specialists 
agreed to devote their energies in larger 
measure to the clothing problems of the 
entire farm family, helping the home- 
maker with these as part of her job in 
managing the home. The agricultural 
specialists reexamined their project recom- 
mendations to ascertain whether these 
actually contributed to raising farm in- 
comes and studied how the principles of 
farm management and organization might 
be applied in their teachings. In addition, 
the various section conferences gave all 
opportunity to discuss subject matter 
problems of their special fields. 

Miss Marion Butters, assistant director 
of extension in New Jersey, as the result of 
her story of what New Jersey extension 
agents have accomplished in child develop- 
ment, fired the ambitions of many to study 
the needs and opportunities in this field. 
She told how the program in child develop- 
ment gradually expanded until it stands 
today as an active force in helping New 
Jersey parents to make an intelligent 
approach to child-training problems. More 
than that, it has contributed to the entire 
extension program, has hastened a change 
of emphasis, and “tended to give greater 
vitality to the whole field because technique 
and subject matter have been taught in 
relation to human needs.” 

Recreation is growing in importance as 
an extension activity in the Eastern states. 
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Indeed one state, New Hampshire, has an 
extension recreation agent in every county. 
Recreation specialists or sociologists now 
lead state-wide extension programs in 
recreation in nine of the Northeastern 
states. Dr. C. B. Smith, assistant director 
of extension, United States Department of 
Agriculture, expressed his faith in the value 
of more recreation in the country, recrea- 
tion that would contribute to the education 
of the individual, to spiritual growth, and 
to the enrichment of what we call folk life. 

The rural sociologists had a great time 
at this conference in re-inventorying their 
situations and their objectives. The future 
of rural sociology extension will be marked 
probably by the acceptance of a more de- 
limited and less abstract range of activities 
with a better understanding of the actual 
situations and the larger aims which grow 
out of social situations. The needs of 
rural communities for hospitalization and 
medical services, the situations facing so- 
called marginal farmers, the needs of rural 
boys and girls who have left school but are 
still on farms, the problem of revivifying 
the rural church, and the many problems 
which the changing economic conditions 
impinge on rural government indicate a 
large and inviting sphere of action for 
rural sociologists. 

Praise should be given the extension 
workers who attended the Boston confer- 
ence for interesting themselves so much in 
the new problems and responsibilities that 
lie before extension work. They and 
extension workers generally are raising 
their sights, aiming beyond the nearer and 
smaller targets. With a wider acceptance 
of fundamental aims, with greater study of 
actual farm and home situations, extension 
work is broadening its scope and its influ- 
ence. Consequently, the future will see 
extension workers reaching homes and 
farms on every by-way as well as highway, 
aiding in the solution of problems not only 
of farming and housekeeping but also the 


many and varied problems of family, home, 
and community. 


IDAHO 
KATHERINE JENSEN 


“Eee-dah-how,” meaning “The Light 
upon the Mountains,” was the cry of the 
Indian brave, awed by the splendor of the 
rising sun upon the snow-crested peaks. 
This is the legendary explanation of the 
name Idaho. Approximately a century 
and a half ago Lewis and Clark, the first 
white men to enter Idaho, guided by the 
Bird Woman, Sacajawea, blazed a trail 
through the state. Another important figure 
in its early progress was Captain Bonneville, 
fur trader, who in 1832 made a memorable 
trip along the Snake River, immortalized 
in Washington Irving’s The Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville. Later came the Spauld- 
ings, the first missionaries to Idaho and 
important figures in its development. 
They brought with them Dr. and Mrs. 
Marcus Whitman, who met their fate at 
the hands of the Indians on November 27, 
1847, and to whom Whitman College at 
Walla Walla, Washington, is a living 
memorial. Wilbur F. Bassett, discoverer 
of gold in Idaho in 1860, opened the way 
to placer mining, destined to bring Idaho 
into political existence. Another important 
discovery was the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mine in 1855, rich in lead and silver. Five 
billion tons of phosphate are hidden be- 
neath the earth’s crust. Upon these the 
agricultural industry of the United States 
may build its future hopes. The cattlemen 
and sheepmen added another page to 
Idaho’s industrial history when they scat- 
tered their white flocks over the lower 
mountain slopes. Later some of the finest 
poultry farms in America were established. 

The real epic was the reclaiming of the 
great desert by damming the rivers, espe- 
cially the life-giving Snake. Ten thousand 
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miles of canals make fertile four million 
acres, an empire larger than New England. 
Probably agriculture stands first in all of 
Idaho’s development. The world knows 
of the Idaho apples, the big baked potato, 
the luscious prunes, sugar beets, peas, 
beans, alfalfa, and cheese, and its renowned 
cherries, the Bings and Royal Annes. 

Idaho’s forests cover two-fifths of its 
land area and include the greatest white 
pine forest in the world. Idaho is one of 
the few remaining states having numerous 
elk, deer, mountain goat, big-horned sheep, 
and antelope. Fishermen are allured by 
the bass and the two native species of 
mountain trout, Dolly Varden and Cut 
Throat. 

Schools and civilization have kept pace 
with the other aspects of progress. Public 
education in Idaho operates under the 
so-called Idaho Plan; according to this, all 
tax-supported institutions in the state are 
controlled by a single board of five members 
and the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The University of Idaho in Moscow is 
older than the state itself, for it was founded 
on January 30, 1889, six months before 
Idaho was admitted to statehood. From 
six students the first year, the enrollment 
has grown to 2,475. The University com- 
prises sixteen divisions, home economics 
being in the College of Letters and Science. 
The home economics department has at 
present over a hundred majors and an 
equal number of students from other 
departments who elect courses in the 
department. The number in the senior 
class usually ranges from sixteen to twenty, 
and although the majority go into home- 
making or teaching, graduates have en- 
tered practically every field open to women 
trained in home economics. 

The Southern Branch of the University 
at Pocatello was established in 1927 as an 
outgrowth of the Idaho Technical Institute. 
It offers two years of university work and 
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has an enrollment of 850. There are two 
norma! schools in the state, one at Lewiston 
and one at Albion. 

Among the sixty-nine high schools in the 
state that offer home economics are nine- 
teen vocational schools. The extension 
service employ s eight home demonstration 
agents; because of the great distances, they 
are assigned to districts rather than to 
counties, as in more closely populated 
states. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN OREGON 


AVA B. MILAM 


In 1932 the State of Oregon, through its 
Board of Higher Education, established a 
plan of correlation in the State System 
of Higher Education and the deans of 
major schools were also made directors of 
service departments in the other higher 
educational institutions of the system. 

The major school of home economics for 
Oregon is located at Oregon State College at 
Corvallis, and a service department of 
home economics is maintained at the 
University of Oregon at Eugene. The three 
normal schools of the state offer no home 
economics courses, all of the teacher train- 
ing in home economics for the state center- 
ing at Corvallis. Students who desire to 
have two years on the University campus 
and are also interested in majoring in home 
economics may transfer, without loss of 
credit, to the School of Home Economics 
at Corvallis at the end of their sophomore 
year. 

The School of Home Economics is now 
the third in size on the Oregon State 
campus, only engineering and agriculture 
registering more major students. This 
year 411 major students are enrolled in 
home economics. The school serves a 
large number of graduate students, espe- 
cially during the summer sessions. Stu- 
dents majoring in other schools on the 
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campus can obtain service courses in the 
fields of foods, dietetics, child development, 
family relationships, clothing, house fur- 
nishing, and crafts work. The service 
courses are open to both men and women. 
In the family relationships course alone as 
many as 60 men have been registered in a 
single term. In this course, men and 
women meet together and discuss problems 
of everyday living. 

All senior women in home economics are 
required to live in one of the two home 
management houses for a period of six 
weeks. In each house a baby under one 
year of age is cared for. These babies are 
usually state wards and are quickly adopted 
after they are returned to the baby homes. 
Oregon State College introduced babies into 
the home management house in 1920. The 
first baby to live in the house will be ready 
for college next year. 

For eleven years the Home Economics 
Club of Oregon State College has raised 
$500 yearly to support a foreign student, a 
graduate of a college in her native country. 
Usually one foreign student resides in each 
of the home management houses. This 
opportunity to live with and come to know 
well a foreign student is greatly appreciated 
by the American students. In such situa- 
tions their attitudes toward people of 
foreign birth are changed and true interna- 
tional friendship is developed. 

The physical facilities of the School of 
Home Economics include the home eco- 
nomics building near the center of the cam- 
pus and, within easy access, the two home 
management houses and the nursery school. 
The dormitories and the banquet and tea- 
rooms in the Memorial Union Building are 
home economics laboratories, and the di- 
rector of dormitories and her staff make up 
the staff of the institution economics depart- 
ment in the School of Home Economics. 
In addition, the general facilities of the 
Women’s Building and the Memorial Union, 
in the same quadrangle, are available to 
home economics students. 
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The members of the staffs in home eco- 
nomics education, home economics exten- 
sion, and home economics research also 
form a part of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics and are housed in the Home 
Economics Building in close association 
with the other staff members in foods and 
nutrition; clothing, textiles, and related 
arts; household administration, child de- 
velopment, and parent education; and 
institution economics. 

The first aim of the School of Home 
Economics at Oregon State College is to 
give preparation for general living and 
homemaking. To aid in this, broad courses 
of general education consisting of English 
composition and literature, art, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, national 
government, and science are required, and 
in addition to this a general homemaking 
core of instruction. Electives to the ex- 
tent of from one-fourth to one-third of the 
student’s program supplement the required 
work, permitting still broader general 
education or professional training for such 
fields as teaching, extension, dietitians’ 
service, home economics journalism. 

The summer session of the School of 
Home Economics is of six weeks’ duration. 
This year it begins on June 22, and in 
planning the work special attention is 
being given to students who may wish to 
attend the National Education Association 
convention in Portland from June 28 to 
July 4 and the home economics convention 
in Seattle from July 6 to 9. 

Home economics extension work in Ore- 
gon has not only expanded during the past 
year but has also increased in popularity 
and effectiveness of program. The state 
staff now includes a state leader and exten- 
sion specialists in the fields of nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, community social 
organization, child development and parent 
education, and house furnishings. In addi- 
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tion, a group of eight home demonstration 
agents develop an intensive program in 
nine Oregon counties in all phases of home 
economics. An outstanding feature of the 
state program is the Home Interests Confer- 
ence which is held annually on the Oregon 
State College campus. At the last one, 433 
women from twenty-two counties and 
representing twenty-six organizations came 
together for three days to hear outstanding 
speakers on subjects of interest to all 
homemakers. 

Radio programs keyed to the interests 
of homemakers are broadcast daily over 
KOAC, the state-owned educational station 
in Oregon, as was described in the Novem- 
ber JourNAL.' They include informal morn- 
ing and afternoon programs with a variety 
of entertaining and helpful features and also 
study courses for individuals and groups. 

The department of home economics which 
the State System of Higher Education 
maintains at the University of Oregon is a 
service department correlated with the 
major School of Home Economics at 
Corvallis. It offers courses in clothing, 
textiles, home planning and furnishing, 
foods, dietetics, family and personal bud- 
gets, child care and training, household 
management, and family relationships. 
There are no prerequisites for these courses, 
and they are not designed to train the 
students for the earning field in home 
economics but rather to aid them in better 
living and homemaking. Approximately 
350 students are served in these courses 
each year. 

Home economics in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Oregon is taught by 
224 teachers in 132 public schools of the 
state. Twenty additional teachers of home 
economics in grade and high schools have 
been added this year. 


1ZeLTA Ropenwotp. KOAC broadcasts for 
women. JOURNAL OF Home Economics, Vol. 27 
(November, 1935) p. 566. 
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BUYING BATH TOWELS 


B. ELEANOR JOHNSON 


As its work for the year the standardiza- 
tion committee of the Arizona Home 
Economics Association under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Edith Ranney of the University 
of Arizona undertook a bath-towel project 
similar to a project on sheets that had been 
carried on the year before. 

To make the work as far-reaching as 
possible, a home economist from each of the 
larger cities in the state was chosen to 
serve on the committee. Each committee 
member met with the outstanding women’s 
organizations in her city, explained the 
project, and distributed mimeographed 
material that gave information and sugges- 
tions helpful in buying bath towels. The 
next step was to address a joint letter, 
signed by the presidents of all the organiza- 
tions, to the managers of the stores in the 
community that were planning to have 
January white sales. These letters, which 
were presented to the merchants personally, 
requested that definite information about 
the durability and absorptive qualities of 
bath towels be obtained and displayed 
during the sale, because such information 
is necessary for intelligent buying. The 
points on which information was requested 
were: 


. Tensile strength of ground warp and filling 

. Thread count 

. Weave: whether one pick or more 

. Relation between the number of ground and pile 
warp yarns 

. The ply of ground warp and filling yarns 

6. Degree of absorption 


n 


Apparently these facts about bath towels 
were more difficult to secure than similar 
ones about sheets. All five of the Tucson 
merchants whose co-operation was sought 
assured us they would be glad to try to 
obtain the information and saw no reason 
why the mills would not be willing to 
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furnish it, but only one succeeded in getting 
it. He reported that the first time he wrote 
for the information he did not get it but 
that he wrote again, enclosing the letter 
signed by the presidents of the women’s 
organizations, and then was _ successful. 
This suggests that other groups undertaking 
to get similar co-operation with local 
merchants might recommend that the latter 
show the letter from the organizations or 
other evidence of consumer interest when 
they first take up the matter with the 
manufacturers. 


@ 


A NURSERY SCHOOL IN CHARGE OF 
STUDENTS 


BERTHA E. TITSWORTH 


Because the experience may be suggestive 
to other institutions that have no special 
funds or equipment for nursery school work, 
an account is here given of the way in which 
the home economics department at Ohio 
Wesleyan University has arranged for some 
of its junior and senior students to observe 
regularly in a nursery school attended 
mainly by the children of faculty members. 

For several years each member of a group 
of students (selected from the child develop- 
ment class because they were planning to 
teach) had spent one afternoon a week ob- 
serving a preschool child in a faculty home. 
Last year the mothers of these children 
(most of them only children) felt that they 
wanted to give their youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to play with other children near their 
own age. First they tried gathering the 
children at one of the homes with a mother 
in charge, but this did not prove satisfac- 
tory. The failure of this scheme spurred 
the mothers and the instructor of the child 
development class to work out a more satis- 
factory plan. Fora time the use of properly 
qualified F.E.R.A. students seemed a hope, 
but the homes were too far from the campus 
for the students to go to. This led toa 
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search for a place on the campus and the dis- 
covery of two suitable small rooms on the 
ground floor of a building occupied by 
another department. The latter offered the 
use of the rooms, and definite plans were 
worked out for opening the school in the 
second semester. Some F.E.R.A. help was 
assured; the students who had previously 
observed in the homes were to be co-operat- 
ing observers; and the mothers were to get 
the rooms ready and equipped for use. 
Each mother contributed fifty cents toward 
the cost of equipment and supplies that 
had to be purchased, and one father gave 
generously of his time, skill, and interest in 
making sand boxes and workbench, putting 
up swings, and advising in a number of 
ways. And so our nursery school project 
was launched. 

The school was held three mornings a 
week—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
—from nine to eleven, and a schedule 
assured an even distribution of students in 
attendance each hour. One mother was 
scheduled to be within call each morning in 
case of emergency, and the class instructor 
spent considerable time with the group. 
Since this was a part of college instruction 
(the observers received college credit), the 
student health department offered to pass 
on the children each morning and “tickets” 
from the nurse were required for daily 
attendance. The registration was ten, and 
there was an average attendance of eight 
for the semester. 

The observers followed a program of 
keeping diary records, noting development 
in various lines, personality traits, and 
management problems. They had frequent 
conferences with the instructor and reported 
to the class on occasion. Actual contact 
with the children throughout the semester 
gave the students firsthand knowledge that 
would otherwise be difficult to get. 

The project met with the approval of the 
administration of the college and the par- 
ents, and plans for its continuance another 
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year included the use of the students who 
attend the Merrill-Palmer School for a 
semester. We asked for the privilege of 
sending two students for the second semes- 
ter of their junior year with the understand- 
ing that they would take charge of the group 
in their senior year under the leadership of 
the instructor. The staff of Merrill-Palmer 
granted this request and gave special help 
to the junior student then with them so that 
she could take charge of the group the next 
year. 

Early in the fall semester of 1935 we 
opened with a registration of fourteen chil- 
dren from two and a half to four and a half 
years old. The senior who had been at 
Merrill-Palmer has been in charge, with 
one National Youth Administration student 
helper and ten student observers, each com- 
ing for one hour twice a week. The stu- 
dents record observations, attend confer- 
ences, and report to the class as did those 
last year. We no longer ask the mothers 
to remain on call, and several of them are 
using the time the children are with us for 
attending classes, doing library work on the 
campus, or developing some special artistic 
talent. 

Our equipment has been increased as 
much as our space will allow. Clay, paint- 
ing with poster paints, finger painting, the 
sand box, the doll house, and blocks are 
favorite stimuli for activity indoors, while 
swings, the bar, a large sand box, and the 
bleachers on the athletic field nearby are 
out-of-door favorites. There is an outside 
door to one of our rooms and a secluded 
part of the campus large enough for any 
free play that the group may feel inclined to 
initiate. 

We have had fine co-operation from all 
college departments. This is especially 
true of the student health department, 
whose doctor and nurse immunize the 
children as well as check them on school 
days; the psychology department (some of 
its students are among the observers), 
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which allows us the use of the rooms and 
helps with equipment; the speech depart- 
ment, whose students in storytelling come 
and tell stories to the children; and the 
department of fine arts, which supervised 
one of its students in decorating the walls 
of one of the rooms as a special problem. 
The college administration co-operates by 
providing heat and care for the rooms, 
service in multigraphing, purchasing sup- 
plies, and occasional jobs of carpentry. 
The actual money outlay in connection with 
the work has been very small. Students 
pay a fee of one dollar a semester which 
covers routine administrative expenses. 
Faculty members who have children in the 
school pay fifty cents a semester and other 
parents five dollars to provide a petty cash 
fund for equipment and supplies used by 
the children; less than fifty dollars a year 
is needed for this purpose. 

There are many things to be desired to 
reach our ideal for a nursery school, but we 
have made a start and are having an 
interesting and mutually profitable time 
with our small group and limited plant. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


IVOL SPAFFORD 


The Progressive Education Association at 
its annual meeting in Chicago from Febru- 
ary 26 to 28 centered the program on 
“Growth and Development—the Basis for 
Education.” For convenience discussion 
frequently dealt with special areas of de- 
velopment, but all speakers were concerned 
that the interrelationships between areas 
and the interdependence of individuals and 
groups be recognized. The psychologist 
and the biologist presented what is known 
about intellectual, emotional, and physical 
development. Specialists from various 
fields called attention to the conditions 
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necessary in education for promoting indi- 
vidual development in a social environment. 

Progressive educators have clarified their 
thinking on many fronts. A sound point 
of view is being presented which should 
influence all programs of education and all 
fields of work. Those especially interested 
in art aspects emphasized among their 
conclusions that the arts have their disci- 
plines. The child’s attitude should be one 
of dogged persistence to stay with the job 
until the product has become the best that 
he can make it. Too often these areas 
have been seen as havens from reality. 
They should rather be used as means of 
interpreting daily living, making all life 
clearer and more significant. 

Other significant conclusions presented 
from various sectional meetings were that 
education should clear the way for the use 
of intelligence; orderly thinking must be 
learned where it will be used; old depart- 
mental boundaries are not only out-of-date 
but bad; emphasis should be placed on 


cultivating enthusiasms; critical thinking 


should also be constructive thinking; cur- 
riculum changes must follow a new set of 
concepts concerning character development. 

The general sessions of this meeting had 
much to offer the field of home economics. 
In addition, there was for the first time a 
group meeting for the discussion of home 
economics problems. As an introduction 
to this the special challenges of progressive 
education were presented. Attention was 
called to the danger of calling change 
progressive just because it is change. 
Home economics has changed much, but 
this should not be interpreted to mean that 
it measures up to the criteria that make a 
program progressive. Certain guideposts 
which are to be recognized in the more 
forward-looking general educational pro- 
grams have equal meaning for home 
economics. Responsible self-direction has 
been set as one goal. Freedom is the oppor- 
tunity to exercise responsible and thought- 
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ful self-direction to the extent of one’s 
ability. Social experience and social values 
are to be coupled with individual interest 
in selecting worth-while learning experi- 
ences. Pupil creativity should replace 
mere pupil performance and conformance. 

The scope of home economics is chal- 
lenged on two scores. While its content 
has never remained fixed, certain subject 
matter has been stressed to the exclusion of 
other. Certain material has been thought 
of as belonging to home economics. Art, 
science, social studies, mathematics, and 
literature are all using home-life materials 
increasingly. The problem here is not 
_ whether home economics should be drawn 
upon—home economics has always drawn 
upon other fields—but rather whether this 
use of materials apart from the larger home- 
life setting offered by the better programs 
of home economics will provide children 
with the educational experiences which they 
need. 

The second problem has to do with a 
wider interpretation of the materials of 
home economics. Housing has been treated 
largely as an individual matter—the plan- 
ning, furnishing, and care of ahome. Food 
study has centered on nutrition, food prepa- 
ration, and marketing. Shall home eco- 
nomics teach only the ways of keeping the 
house clean or become interested in remov- 
ing the causes of dirt and smoke? Shall it 
teach only how to build up family morale in 
time of stress or become concerned with the 
social conditions which permit such condi- 
tions to arise? These are home-life prob- 
lems today. Home economists must decide 
whether they are likewise home economics 
problems. 

Progressive education also challenges 
home economics to make its offerings a part 
of the education of all those in school and 
in keeping with the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the pupil and the broader needs 
of society. Whether this is as a special 
subject or as part of other offerings will 
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depend on the particular school system. A 
less formal classroom set-up and much more 
source material seems to be needed. The 
opportunities for learning outside the class- 
room and the school should be drawn on 
more fully. 

Forward-looking programs of education 
demand resourceful teachers, those who are 
students of education, of society, and of 
people. This is as true in home economics 
as in other fields. The successful teacher 
will be the growing teacher, alert to what 
is going on and its meaning for home eco- 
nomics, aware of the changes which should 
be made in home economics and of those 
which home economics should make in the 
large program of education. 

Brief reports followed by discussion were 
given of the broadened programs in a 
number of schools. Ellen Miller of the 
Merrill-Palmer School has worked with 
certain elementary schools in Detroit and 
vicinity in making education for home life 
a part of the whole school program. At the 
Ohio State University School, Norma Al- 
bright is working with the core courses for 
seventh and eighth grades. At Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, city supervisor, and Gretta Wolfe 
have planned a most worth-while nine-week 
unit for boys and girls of the twelfth grade 
as part of experimental work with a selected 
group. At Grand Rapids, under the direc- 
tion of Hazel Roach, city supervisor, senior 
high schools are offering a general course to 
mixed groups. Louisa Ziller has worked 
out two elective courses around the home 
and family at Evanston Township High 
School. The General College at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has from the begin- 
ning made education for home life an 
important part of its offerings, and these 
offerings are now being extended into a 
broad and rich program. 

1 See ““Home economics in an integrated school 


program,” Norma A. ALBRIGHT. JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, Vol. 25 (Dec., 1933) pp. 861-866. 
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SEATTLE, JULY 6 TO 9 


The May Bulletin of the American Home 
Economics Association, due to reach mem- 
bers toward the end of this month, will carry 
the preliminary program of the annual 
meeting, the general outlines of which have 
already been sketched both in the February 
Bulletin and by editorials in the last four 
issues of the JourRNAL. The February 
Bulletin also gave details of travel routes 
and hotels (headquarters to be in the 
Olympic Hotel) and urged early reserva- 
tions. Suffice it here to say that signs all 
point toward well-arranged sessions at 
which live topics will be presented, some- 
times by specially qualified speakers, some- 
times in informal discussion by the groups 
most closely concerned. Also that the 
plans for diversions and out-of-door excur- 
sions are what one would expect in one of 
the most beautiful regions of the country. 
What with the possibility of attending the 
N.E.A. meetings in Portland (see page 316) 
just before the American Home Economics 
Association meeting opens, the special post- 
convention tours to Alaska and the Orient, 
and the many other possibilities for visiting 
famous regions en route, any home econ- 
omist can use the Seattle meetings as focal 
point for a trip of exceptional professional 
profit and personal pleasure. 

The articles about home economics in 
Idaho and Oregon on pages 308 and 309 
complete the series from our five hostess 
states of the Inland Empire. In the June 
JouRNAL we hope to tell about Seattle, its 
schools and some of its special points of 
interest. Meanwhile, for the benefit of 
those who like to read up beforehand, Mr. 
Ronald Todd of the library at the Univer- 


sity of Washington has provided the follow- 
ing list of books, among which both serious 
and frivolous readers will find things to their 


liking. 


Davis, Harotp L. Honey in the Horn. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935, 380 pp., $2.50. 
A recent best seller whose saga-like story of the 

early days in Oregon is said to be authentic as well 

as amazing. 


Dickson, ARTHUR JEROME. Covered Wagon Days. 
Cleveland: A. H. Clark Co., 1929, 287 pp., $6. 
This work is a portrayal of pioneer life in the 

Northwest, with the intimate details of everyday 

living presented in their historical setting. 

Futter, GeorGE WASHINGTON. History of the 
Pacific Northwest. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1931, 383 pp., $5. 

One of the most important of recent books in the 
field of Pacific Northwest history, centering about 

Spokane, the capital of the “Inland Empire.” 


GHENT, WILLIAM James. Road to Oregon. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929, 274 pp., 
$5. 

‘By far the most comprehensive and authentic 

work yet published on the subject. ... The Trail 

is carefully followed throughout and a most helpful 

map faces page 8.” 


HARGREAVES, SHEBA. The Cabin at the Trail’s 
End. A Story of Oregon. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1928, 341 pp., $2. 

‘Written with a good degree of historical accuracy 
the book is readable and above the average western 
story.” 


Meany, Epmonp STEPHEN. History of the State 
of Washington. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924, 412 pp., $2.20. 

An accurate account intended for the general 
reader. 


Montcomery, Ricnarp Gitt. The White-headed 
Eagle, John McLoughlin. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1935, 358 pp., $3.50. 

The story of one of the picturesque figures of a 
century ago, from his boyhood at Riviére du Loup 

to his death at Oregon City in 1857. 
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ParrisH, Pare H. Before the Covered Wagon. 
Portland, Oregon: Metropolitan Press, 1931, 292 
pp., $2.50. 

“A story of the beginnings of Oregon, told in an 
entertaining manner, a book for the general reader 
rather than the thorough student.” 

WALKINSHAW, RoBEert. On Puget Sound. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929, 294 pp., $3.50. 
History and description admirably blended. 

Watt, Mrs. Roperta (Frye). The Story of 
Seattle. Seattle: Lowman & Hanford Co., 1931, 
387 pp., $3. 

An absorbing history based mostly on newspaper 
clippings, diaries, letters, and reminiscences. 

And for a story about Alaska, there is 
Pole Star by Stewart Edward White and 
Harry DeVighne which Doubleday Doran 
and Company brought out in 1935 and 
which deals with the fur trade of the early 
nineteenth century and the historic figure 
of Alexander Baranov, head of the Russian 
fur company. 

HOME ECONOMICS AT PORTLAND 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics is planning 
several sessions during the meetings of the 
N.E.A. in Portland from June 28 to July 3. 
Details are promised for the June JOURNAL. 
Meanwhile, for the benefit of home econ- 
omists who are planning to go to Seattle via 
Portland, Miss Florence Blazier, chairman 
of the program committee, authorizes us to 
say in this issue that Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, June 30 and July 1, are the days 
chosen for the special home economics 
doings. On Monday afternoon the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics will meet in joint session with 
the Department of Secondary Education. 
Regular meetings of the home economics 
group will come on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday afternoons. Later on Tuesday 
afternoon the Portland Home Economics 
Association is giving a tea for all home 
economists attending the N.E.A. meetings, 
and on Wednesday evening a dinner will 
conclude the home economics program, 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT ST. LOUIS 


Unusually successful is the general verdict 
on the meetings which the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Econom- 
ics held during the St. Louis meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A. Mrs. Leila Bunce Smith’s vision, 
generosity, and graciousness as president, 
Mrs. Ella Moore Detherage’s ability as 
program chairman, and the untiring, cheer- 
ful service of Miss Schaumberg and her 
colleagues on the committee for local ar- 
rangements combined to provide a stimu- 
lating program in pleasant settings. A 
goodly number were on hand to enjoy it all. 
The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was officially represented by Miss 
Swain and Miss Baldwin, the former agree- 
ing at short notice to substitute for Miss 
Heseltine, the field secretary, who was 
unexpectedly obliged to give up going. 
Several other good friends of the JouRNAL 
have generously passed on their impressions, 
most of which tally very closely. 

All agree that the three more formal 
speakers were well chosen, authoritative, and 
stimulating. Perhaps the after-luncheon 
speech by Miss Samuelson, president of the 
N.E.A., made the widest general impres- 
sion; and certainly home economists could 
not ask for a more sympathetic and appre- 
ciative treatment of “The Place of Home 
Economics in the Educational Program 
Today.” She began by describing the 
home economics program as reaching right 
down into life and meeting actual life needs 
in a way that establishes its essential value, 
and then showed the changes she had seen 
in both subject matter and procedures. 
She enlarged on “the development in sub- 
ject matter from the mechanics of the house- 
hold to the training for successful family 
life,” and said of changing procedures: 


From the subjective and emotional you have ac- 
quired the scientific and objective attitude. You 
are constantly at work enriching your content and 
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improving your procedures. You have criteria by 
which you evaluate outcomes. You are doing much 
for the consumer and not too soon. You have 
recognized the values of parent and adult education 
and not too soon. That is some of the best work 
you are doing. Through research you are dis- 
covering new solutions. 


And she ended with: 


The challenge before you is clear. Enlarge the 
work at both ends for early childhood and for adult 
life. Improve your subject matter in terms of 
changing life needs. Refine your practice in the 
light of new discoveries. Prepare for parenthood. 
Build character and citizenship. Interest your- 
selves in the conservation of human resources. 
Look to the possibilities of leisure time now that 
women need no longer be Cinderellas puttering 
around in the ashes. They have been emancipated 
by labor-saving machinery. Bring your contribu- 
tion to the development of all that enriches life and 
makes it more beautiful and worth while. Con- 
tinue to improve your program and do not worry 
about your place in the educational program. It is 
indispensable as long as you continue to move in 
the right direction. 


Of the two other papers, the one by Dr. 
F. J. Kelly of the U. S. Office of Education 
will, it is expected, appear in an early issue 
of the JouRNAL or Home Economics. In 
the other, Alice Sowers, specialist in parent 
education in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, gave an excellent 
presentation of “Home Economics and 
Parent Education,” developing some of the 
same thoughts that JouRNAL readers en- 
joyed in her article in last September’s issue 
and again proving her ability to synthesize 
home economics with the needs of parent 
education. 

The topics and leaders of three round- 
table discussions which were held simul- 
taneously on Saturday afternoon were: 
“Educating the Adult to Meet the Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Home,” Frances 
Zuill; “Testing and Measuring Student 
Accomplishment,”’ Beulah Coon; “Safety in 
the Home,” Rosamond Losh. As this is 
written, the only available material from 
these happens to be the outline of the dis- 
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cussion at Miss Zuill’s meeting. It con- 
tains so many unusual points that she 
evidently must be persuaded, willy-nilly, to 
develop it into a paper. Quite likely 
reports of the other meetings, when they 
come in, will get their leaders into similar 
difficulties. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy item of 
business brought before the Department 
was the plan for a yearbook. Many of the 
school people who see it will look upon this 
as the authoritative statement of home 
economists in the public schools, and it is 
therefore extremely important that the book 
shall adequately reflect the best of home 
economics philosophy and practice in all 
types of public schools. Dr. Freda G. 
Winning of New York University is chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


The JourRnat is fortunate in having Ivol 
Spafford describe (page 313) the meetings 
which the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion held in Chicago late in February. She 
is exceptionally competent to interpret its 
point of view to home economists and also 
to show how home economics can fit into 
the educational program which it advo- 
cates. In fact, her longer paper on page 
296, though it was written without refer- 
ence to this, is an admirable example of the 
way in which the thinking of progressive 
home economists parallels or dovetails in 
with that of the Progressive Education 
group—even suggesting that the difference 
between the two is nowadays mainly one of 
capital or smaller letters. 

It is gratifying to know that this simi- 
larity of philosophy is also gaining recog- 
nition in the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. It has made Miss Spafford a 
member of its advisory board, the first 
home economist to be so appointed. 
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THE CUSTOMERS AND THE STORES 


Three papers in this issue refer very defi- 
nitely to the importance of developing 
mutual understanding between retail stores 
and their customers—those by Miss Johnson 
on page 311, by Mrs. Taylor on page 289, 
and by Mr. Schmalz on page 285. An in- 
teresting point is that they were not pre- 
pared or accepted for publication with this 
connection in mind. Rather they furnish 
a sort of spontaneous example of the rapidly 
growing general interest in the idea. In 
fact, quite without reference to this month’s 
articles, the JoURNAL is collecting several 
short papers about the different ways in 
which consumer groups meet the situation 
when they realize (as they soon do) that 
progress in the sort of informative mer- 
chandising they want depends on the co- 
operation of their retail stores. For several 
years projects of this kind have been re- 
ferred to in the JouRNAL. One of the first 
was the one in Ohio whose history was 
traced by Rosamond Cook and commented 
on editorially in the Journat for April 
1935; as Miss Johnson says on page 311, the 
Texas project with blankets is a direct 
adaptation of the Ohio plan. 

In discussing how to conduct study 
groups in the field of consumer purchasing, 
Mrs. Taylor is emphatic in recommending 
that retailers be asked to co-operate. She 
is equally positive that they will gladly do 
this, basing her opinion not merely on her 
experience as a homemaker who tries to do 
her buying intelligently, but also on what 
she learned of the attitude of business dur- 
ing the years when her professional work 
gave her close contacts with the commercial 
world. Nor is it hard for anyone to see 
why an honest, broad-minded dealer should 
value such co-operation as a means of build- 
ing up the confidence of his patrons. 

Mr. Schmalz’s paper carries the idea a 
step further, or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say that he reaches the same 
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conclusion by approaching the question 
from the standpoint of the store. Manager 
of the Bureau of Business Research in the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard, with a background of 
department store experience, he knows the 
harm that lack of consumer confidence can 
do to retailers and how much this confidence 
has been weakened in recent years. He 
first developed the idea of a customers’ com- 
mittee in a paper called “Partners in Mer- 
chandising” which he read before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
last winter, and he worked it over to the 
customer’s standpoint when the JoURNAL 
suggested that home economists would be 
interested and perhaps actively helpful in 
preparing the way for such a scheme. 

Does not the coincidence of having these 
three papers appear in the same issue mean 
that the time is ripe for the stores and their 
customers to join in making it easier for the 
store to know what the customers want and 
for the customers to know what the stores 
really offer? 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE AND PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Shortly after the appearance in the 
March Journat of the editorial about the 
suit brought by the Parents’ Magazine 
against the National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine, Mr. George J. Hecht, president of 
the Parents’ Magazine, wrote that in his 
opinion it would be only fair for the next 
issue of the JoURNAL to give equal prom- 
inence to his letter. He points out that 
his magazine would not be “going ahead 
with an expensive and disturbing law suit 
without having good reason and justifica- 
tion for it and ample evidence to sub- 
stantiate our case,” and asks our readers 
“to refrain from forming an opinion on the 
matter until the court has considered the 
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evidence and issued its decision.” He 


also writes: 


We proposed a conference for the friendly settle- 
ment of our differences, but the other side was not 
even willing to discuss the matter. Consequently, 
there remained nothing for us to do but take the 
matter to court to protect what we consider to be 
our legal rights. 

We have no desire to interfere in any way with 
the right of Child Welfare Company to secure full 
benefit from the fact that its magazine is the official 
organ of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Appropriate titles so stating, other 
than the one used, are available, which titles will 
not interfere with the good will of our magazine 
and will not confuse subscribers. 

The Parents’ Magazine is not trying to prejudice 
people in its favor by sending out broadcast multi- 
graphed letters which confuse the issue. It is a 
legal matter which should be tried in the courtroom 
and not fought out in advance in the press. The 
court trial is coming up in the near future and at 
that time the court will find the facts and rule on 
the issues. Until that time, it would seem only 
fair for those who do not have the facts of the case 


to refrain from passing judgment. 


The status of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Bill (S. 5) during the early weeks of 
this session of Congress was described on 
page 176 of the March JourNAL. As the 
present issue goes to press, indications are 
that the bill will be reported in amended 
form to the House of Representatives by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce before the end of April. It is 
expected that when so reported the bill will 
have been changed to be reasonably accept- 
able from the point of view of consumer 
protection. 

Representatives of consumer organiza- 
tions working for this legislation will go 
over the new form of the bill as soon as 
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copies are available and, if the amendments 
do not make it satisfactory, will report 
promptly to their respective groups so that 
immediate action can be taken to obtain 
needed changes on the floor of the House. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
strong pressure is being exerted by certain 
commercial agencies to have the enforce- 
ment of the advertising provisions trans- 
ferred from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to the Federal Trade Commission. All 
consumers interested in a _ reasonable, 
effective regulation of advertising should 
immediately get in touch with their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, calling attention to 
the divided authority which would result if 
the enforcement of advertising provisions 
were transferred to the Federal Trade 
Commission and urging the importance of 
keeping this enforcement under the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


CONSUMER BUYING BULLETIN 


“Consumer Buying: Suggestions for 
Group Programs” is the title of the revision 
of “Household Purchasing: Suggestions for 
Club Programs” which the American Home 
Economics Association issued in 1930. 
Completely rewritten, enlarged by the 
addition of several sections and much new 
reference material, and reflecting six years’ 
developments in methods of approach, the 
new bulletin seems likely to be even more 
valuable than its predecessor. As before 
the title-page bears the name of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on standardization of 
consumers’ goods and of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Copies may be 
obtained for 25 cents each from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


RESEARCH 
WHAT IS VITAMIN G? 


A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


HAZEL E. MUNSELL 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


TA HE nature and dietary effects of 
B\<j the now commonly designated 
OQ) vitamin G have constituted an 
SJ intricate problem of vitamin re- 
search during the last ten years, and the 
published results have been scattered 
through so many periodicals that it has 
been extremely difficult to keep abreast of 
the findings. The following survey of the 
literature has been prepared in the hope of 
clarifying the issue for students of nutrition 
who have not been able to follow develop- 
ments in this important field. 

In 1926 Smith and Hendrick (1) reported 
results showing that dried brewers’ yeast 
contains some factor other than vitamin B 
essential in the nutrition of the rat. This 
factor, which was not present in the heat 
and acid coagulable yeast protein, was 
found to withstand autoclaving at 15 
pounds pressure for 6 hours. About the 
same time Goldberger, Wheeler, Lillie, and 
Rogers (2) offered evidence that yeast con- 
tains a factor preventive of pellagra and/or 
some associated relatively thermostable 
factor distinct from the antineuritic factor 
and essential for growth in the rat. These 
authors stated that “‘it seems probable that 
this (growth-promoting factor) is the same 
as factor P-P (pellagra preventive),” al- 
though they continued with the statement 
that “further investigation will, however, 
be required to determine this.” 

In a subsequent paper Goldberger and 
Lillie (3) described a condition in rats 


closely resembling pellagra in man. The 
basal diet fed consisted of: purified casein, 
20; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 4; 
cod-liver oil, 2; Crisco, 3; cornstarch carry- 
ing the alcoholic extract of white corn, 100. 
After a variable period following arrest of 
growth, the animals showed a tendency for 
the eyelids to adhere together. Following 
this there was some loss of fur, either on the 
side or over the top of the head, on the 
sides or front of the neck, or in the region 
of the shoulders. Sometimes complete den- 
udation of head, neck, and trunk resulted. 
Some of the animals with or without loss 
of fur developed dermatitis on the ears, 
front of neck, upper part of chest, forelegs, 
backs of forepaws, shins, and backs of hind- 
paws. In most cases, the affected area was 
bilaterally symmetrical. In summing up 
their findings, however, the authors state 
that: “Although the facts... make it very 
probable that the thermostable, fuller’s 
earth adsorbable dietary factor that seems 
to be related to the pellagra-like condition 
in the rat is the same as that needed for 
growth in the rat... the possibility is not 
excluded that there may be in yeast more 
than one such thermostable factor.” 
Vitamin G (Bz). During the years 1927 
and 1928, other investigators reported 
studies indicating that many of the so- 
called vitamin-B-free basal diets used in 
vitamin-B studies were also deficient in a 
second factor. This factor was heat stable, 
whereas vitamin B was known to be rela- 
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tively heat labile. Rats maintained on a 
diet devoid of this new factor but supplied 
with vitamin B developed a “dermatitis” 
described as “pellagra-like.” The term 
“vitamin-B complex” was often used in 
referring to the combined effect of this new 
factor and the antineuritic factor now 
called vitamin B. 

Chick and Roscoe (4) described in detail 
the symptoms shown by rats maintained 
on a diet devoid of the heat-stable compo- 
nent of the vitamin-B complex. These 
workers used a basal diet consisting of: 
casein (ether-alcohol extracted), 21 per cent; 
rice starch, 63 per cent; cottonseed oil, 11 
per cent; and salt mixture, 5 per cent, 
supplemented with an alcoholic extract of 
yeast or wheat embryo as a source of vita- 
min B;. In addition to the basal diet, each 
animal received 0.05 to 0.1 gram of cod- 
liver oil daily as a source of vitamins A 
and D. On this diet some animals died 
without showing significant external symp- 
toms, while others “gradually developed 
the condition described by Goldberger and 
colleagues and considered by them to re- 
semble human pellagra.” The animals 
maintained weight but were thin and in- 
active. Loss of hair took place, and red 
inflamed patches appeared on the nose and 
the back of the forefeet. There was also 
a marked conjunctivitis, and sometimes the 
inflamed areas spread to other parts of the 
body. Post-mortem examination showed 
an inflamed condition of the alimentary 
tract, especially in the small intestine. The 
authors referred to this condition as pellagra 
and assumed that the heat-stable substance 
present in autoclaved yeast and effica- 
cious in curing this condition was identi- 
cal with Goldberger’s pellagra-preventive. 
They suggested that the term “vitamin B” 
be reserved for the pellagra-preventive as 
distinct from the antineuritic vitamin. 

Goldberger, Wheeler, Lillie, and Rogers 
(5), in a report describing the substance 
found in yeast that prevents blacktongue 
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in dogs, made the statement that black- 
tongue in dogs and pellagra in man are in 
all probability identical and that, there- 
fore, the blacktongue-preventing factor and 
the pellagra-preventive are one and the 
same. The blacktongue preventive was 
found by Goldberger to be inactivated by 
heat sufficient to cause charring. It with- 
stood autoclaving at 15 pounds for 7} 
hours and was adsorbed by English fuller’s 
earth from an acidulated aqueous extract of 
either dried yeast or of yeast first autoclaved 
at a pressure of 15 pounds for 2} hours. 
Goldberger further stated: ‘‘this factor can- 
not be identified with any of the older well- 
recognized dietary essentials, but is believed 
to be identical with the thermostable sub- 
stance of Smith and Hendrick.” 

As a result of studies on this new heat- 
stable factor, Sherman (6) suggested that 
the term “vitamin B” be reserved for the 
mixture or complex; “vitamin F” be as- 
signed to the heat-labile, antineuritic fac- 
tor; and “vitamin G” be used for the heat- 
stable factor. 

In an attempt to clarify the terminology 
of these new factors, a committee on nomen- 
clature was appointed by the American 
Society of Biological Chemists. This com- 
mittee finally agreed (7) “that the term ‘G’ 
be used to denote the more heat-stable, 
water-soluble dietary factor, called the P-P 
(pellagra-preventive) factor by Goldberger 
and associates, and which also has to do 
with maintenance and growth.” The name 
“vitamin B” was retained for the antineu- 
ritic factor, thereby eliminating the term 
“vitamin F.” The English investigators 
in the meantime had adopted “vitamin B” 
for the complex, “vitamin B,” for the anti- 
neuritic factor, and “vitamin B,”’ for the 
heat-stable, antidermatitis factor. 

Vitamin B;, vitamin By, and factor Y. In 
1929 Reader (8) described a heat and alkali 
labile factor present in yeast and necessary 
for the nutrition of the rat. This factor was 
designated vitamin B;. Williams and Eddy 
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(9) also used the term vitamin B; to refer 
to a factor separated from yeast. Their 
factor was described as “highly thermo- 
labile” and was thought to be necessary for 
weight maintenance in the pigeon, but was 
not needed by the rat. 

The value of egg white as a relatively rich 
source of the “antidermatitis” vitamin B, 
was reported by Chick, Copping, and Ros- 
coe (10) in 1930. They described a method 
for the preparation from egg white of an 
extract that cured “skin lesions” in rats 
suffering from vitamin B, deficiency. In 
testing the egg white for vitamin B2, the 
following diet was used: purified caseino- 
gen, 100; rice starch, 300; hardened cotton- 
seed or arachis oil, 75; salt mixture (McCol- 
lum’s 185), 25; water, 500. This mixture 
was steamed 2 to 3 hours. Each animal 
in addition to this diet received according 
to its weight 0.05 to 0.10 gram daily of cod- 
liver oil as a source of vitamins A and D. 
Vitamin B, was supplied by administering 
daily 0.1 cc. of Peters’s concentrate (11) 
equivalent to 0.6 gram dry yeast. 

Later in this same year Chick and Cop- 
ping (12) published the results of studies 
in which they described a third factor re- 
quired by rats. Before describing their 
procedure in detail, they explained that 
according to their terminology vitamin B, 
referred to the more heat stable “‘P-P”’ fac- 
tor discovered by Goldberger and others 
and found necessary for growth and the 
prevention of “dermatitis” in rats. The 
term “vitamin B,” was reserved for the 
heat- and alkali-labile factor found essential 
for the continued growth of the rat by 
Reader, while “vitamin B;’”’ was used for 
the “most heat-labile” factor described by 
Williams and Waterman (9). The term 
“vitamin B,” was subsequently adopted by 
Reader in referring to the weight mainte- 
nance factor which she had referred to 
earlier as vitamin B;. The existence of the 
new factor described by Chick and Copping 
and called factor Y was evidenced by the 
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fact that rats maintained on a diet con- 
taining all known dietary essentials includ- 
ing vitamin B, (Peters’s concentrate) and 
vitamin B, (egg white) failed to grow. The 
new factor which was present in autoclaved 
yeast and the watery extract from yeast, 
was shown to be heat and alkali stable. 
In this respect it differed from the vitamin 
B; of Williams and Waterman and the vita- 
min B, described by Reader. It was pres- 
ent in yeast, green vegetables, egg yolk, 
and beef liver in fairly large amounts and 
was almost totally lacking in egg white, 
wheat germ, and lean beef. 

Dermatitis associated with so-called vita- 
min-G-deficient diets. In 1931 Sherman 
and Sandels (13) described symptoms 
shown by rats maintained on a diet con- 
taining at most only minimal quantities of 
vitamin G. These were characterized by 
retarded growth and a gradual loss of hair, 
which usually began around the eyes and 
spread in bilaterally symmetrical areas to 
the shoulders and back. At times there 
was soreness of the nose and mouth. A 
pronounced “pellagra-like” dermatitis was 
present with some animals given a diet con- 
taining small amounts of vitamin G. Sev- 
eral animals showed inflamed paws and the 
presence of cheesy incrustations on the 
back. Photographs of typical animals are 
given in the report. 

The effect of ultra-violet rays on the 
dermatitis-preventing vitamin present in 
yeast, that is, the factor “usually desig- 
nated as vitamin G,” was studied by Hogan 
and Richardson (14), who reported their 
results in 1932. They used a basal diet 
consisting of: casein, 20; sucrose, 71; cellu- 
lose, 3; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture, 4; 
and cod-liver oil, 2. The casein, sucrose, 
cellulose, and salt mixture were cooked in a 
double boiler to prevent occurrence of re- 
fection. The mixture was then dried and 
ground. The authors concluded that the 
factor designated as “vitamin G” is de- 
stroyed when yeast is strongly irradiated 
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(Cooper Hewitt lamp) for ten to twenty 
hours. 

In discussing the appearance of their 
vitamin-G-deficient rats, these authors 
stated that the external lesions shown by 
these rats were similar to those described 
by others, but in many respects differed 
sharply from the latter. The loss of hair, 
for instance, was limited to feet, muzzle, 
and the region around the eyes and ears. 
This was preceded by an evident dermatitis. 
Furthermore, there was no loss of fur except 
in the affected areas. The first sign of a 
lesion was a reddened spot on the toes. 
This gradually spread until it covered the 
entire foot. Other lesions then appeared, 
the most characteristic being a small moist 
and slightly reddened area beneath the nos- 
trils which gradually spread over the entire 
nostril. The eyes were often covered with a 
serous exudate. In summing up their re- 
sults, the authors make the following state- 
ments: ‘“‘the question has been raised as 
to whether the symptoms observed are due 
to a single or a multiple deficiency. ... Asa 
matter of fact, the designation of any one 
factor as vitamin G must be tentative, ... 
It is entirely possible that there are several 
types of dermatitis, each due to a different 
deficiency.” 

A dermatitis closely resembling that of 
pellagra in man was produced in chicks by 
Kline, Keenan, Elvehjem, and Hart (15), 
who used a diet of: yellow corn (air dried 
at 20°C.), 58; wheat middlings, 25; crude 
casein, 12; sodium chloride, 1; calcium 
carbonate, 2; and cod-liver oil, 2. The 
corn, wheat middlings, casein, and sodium 
chloride were heated dry at 100° for 144 
hours. The symptoms appeared when the 
chicks were about 3 weeks of age. The 
eyes, corners of the mouth, and legs, and 
feet were chiefly affected. Crusty scales 
formed at the corners of the mouth and 
spread to include skin around the nostrils 
and underneath the lower mandible. The 
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chicks given the diet producing this condi- 
tion are referred to as “vitamin-B,-deficient 
chicks.” 

Factors involved in studies of vitamin G and 
vitamin Bs. In 1933 Gyérgy, Kuhn, and 
Wagner-Jauregg (16) (17) reported the iso- 
lation from natural sources of vitamin B, 
of a yellow green-fluorescent pigment hav- 
ing the properties of vitamin Bz. This was 
identified as a flavin. They later reported 
(18) the separation of 50 mg. of crystalline 
ovoflavin from eggs. These authors state 
that in addition to this yellow pigment a 
further supplementary fraction obtained 
from autoclaved yeast was required for 
growth by vitamin-B,-deficient rats. Later 
in 1933 (19) these same authors reported 
the separation of 60 mg. of lactoflavin 
from 3,000 liters of cows’ milk. This sub- 
stance was the most active vitamin B, prepa- 
ration thus far obtained by them. 

During 1934 a number of papers appeared 
in which additional evidence was presented 
showing that two factors were involved in 
the studies on “vitamin G.” The identifi- 
cation of these two substances was retarded 
by the fact that the condition shown by 
rats on so-called vitamin-G-deficient diets 
was often described as a “dermatitis” or 
“pellagra-like” condition, when as a matter 
of fact it was neither a true dermatitis nor 
pellagra-like. 

The work of Gyérgy and those associated 
with him has produced evidence that con- 
siderably clarifies this situation as regards 
the identification and function of the factors. 

In a preliminary communication Gyérgy 
(20) reported findings that made clear the 
difference between the condition evidenced 
by a symmetric dermatitis on the backs of 
the forepaws, forelegs, and backs of the 
hind paws, medial surface of the fore and 
hind limbs, and the ears, and the other less 
specific symptoms such as soreness of the 
mouth and nose, spectacle-like rings of 
inflammation around the eyes, loss of fur 
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on back and shoulders, and tendency of the 
eyelids to adhere. Gyérgy explained that 
in the earlier studies (16) (17) they failed 
to note the change in skin and fur noted by 
Goldberger and associates and Chick et al. 
In this later study the diet given to the 
experimental animals consisted of: casein, 
A. B. glaxo, 18; rice starch, 68; butterfat, 9; 
cod-liver oil, 1; salt mixture, 4; vitamin B, 
preparation from yeast by the method of 
Windaus et al.;and vitamin B, (lactoflavin). 
A large number of animals on this diet de- 
veloped pellagra-like skin lesions. Admin- 
istration of large doses of the vitamin B, 
preparation accelerated the appearance of 
the pellagra-like symptoms, while with 
smaller doses they were not observed at all 
or only in a moderate degree. The pel- 
lagra-like skin changes were also noted in 
rats given the Sherman-Bourquin diet (21) 
supplemented with vitamins B, and Bz. 
The symmetrical pellagra-like dermatitis 
was particularly distinct when egg white 
was added to the vitamin-B-free diet supple- 
mented with vitamin B,;. The adminis- 
tration of lactoflavin intensified the symp- 
toms even more. The authors concluded, 
therefore, that the “pellagra-like” derma- 
titis is not produced by a lack of vitamin B:, 
that is, the substance isolated in flavin 
pigment. 

Gyérgy found that this pellagra-like con- 
dition was cured by B, plus B, eluate from 
the charcoal adsorbate from yeast extract 
prepared by the method of Kinnersley et 
al. (22). Reasons are given for concluding 
that the anti-dermatitis factor is not vita- 
min By. Therefore, the B; plus B, eluate 
contained some as yet unidentified constit- 
uent needed by the rat. The authors 
suggest that it may be identical with the Y 
factor of Chick and Copping (12) but for 
the time being designate it the “supple- 
mentary factor” or vitamin Bs. When 
vitamins B,, B,, and Bs were added to 
vitamin-B-free diets, skin changes were 
produced, but they were never pellagra-like. 
Gyérgy calls these symptoms ‘“‘non-spe- 
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cific.” The non-specific symptoms are 
cured by lactoflavin and by egg white, while 
the pellagra-like symptoms are cured by 
the supplementary factor and not by lacto- 
flavin. 

Booher, Blodgett, and Page (23) gave 
further evidence showing that vitamin B 
(B;) and vitamin G (the water-soluble, yel- 
low green-fluorescent pigment of whey) 
together do not adequately supplement 
vitamin-B-free diets. They fed the Sher- 
man-Bourquin diet in which vitamin B; 
was supplied as the crystalline preparation 
from rice polishings. Rats given this diet 
supplemented with vitamin G gained in 
weight for a period of a week to ten days 
and then ceased to grow. On the other 
hand, rats fed the Sherman-Bourquin diet 
made up with the usual alcoholic extract of 
wheat as a source of vitamin B (B,) and 
supplemented with vitamin G continued to 
grow for a much longer period and at a 
much higher rate of gain. These investi- 
gators concluded, therefore, that the alco- 
holic extract of wheat contains a factor 
essential to the rat and distinct from vita- 
min B (B,) and vitamin G (the yellow green- 
fluorescent pigment). This new factor was 
shown to be relatively more heat-stable 
than vitamin B and was not soluble in ether. 

Elvehjem and Koehn (24) discussed the 
non-identity of vitamin G (Bz) and flavins. 
These investigators prefer to use the term 
“vitamin G (B2)” for the antipellagra factor 
and refer to the flavins as such. 

During 1935 there were many reports 
dealing with the “dual” nature of vitamin G 
and the terminology for these new factors. 
Some of the high lights of these studies are 
as follows: 

Chick, Copping, and Edgar (25) described 
a comprehensive study giving conclusive 
evidence that vitamin B, (G) as originally 
defined contains two factors: (1) flavins, 
and (2) a supplementary substance con- 
tained in yeast extract. Judging from its 
properties they believe the latter to be 
identical with the Y factor of Chick and 
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Copping (12). Flavin alone did not cure 
or prevent the florid dermatitis or “rat 
pellagra” shown by rats maintained on 
diets devoid of vitamin Bz. It was sug- 
gested that vitamin B; be retained for these 
two factors, that is, for flavin and for vita- 
min Bg, the factor so named by Gydrgy (20). 
Chick and associates believe that the type 
of carbohydrate in the basal diet has much 
to do with the degree of dermatitis which 
develops and that differences in vitamin B, 
reserves of experimental animals were re- 
sponsible for much of the irregularity noted 
in the development of symptoms. They 
call attention to the fact that inasmuch as 
flavin is sensitive to light, lack of precautions 
to protect yeast extracts from light may 
have accounted for variability in the po- 
tency of vitamin B, concentrates prepared 
at different times. 

Gyérgy contributed a series of three 
papers, in the first of which (26) he re- 
ported investigations derived from a study 
of the skin changes in rats maintained on 
the diet described by Sherman and Sandels 
(13). This paper gives a more detailed 
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In the second paper (27) Gyérgy de- 
scribed methods for determining lactoflavin 
and vitamin Bs. The lactoflavin was deter- 
mined by the growth test. Vitamin B; was 
supplied in the basal diet as the crystalline 
preparation and vitamin Beas Peters’s eluate. 
In the vitamin Bg tests lactoflavin was 
supplied as the pure product or by means of 
egg white. From the results of assays of a 
number of products, it was shown that they 
differed greatly in “their absolute and rela- 
tive contents of the two factors.” Fish 
muscle was found to be rich in the “anti- 
pellagra” factor, but practically devoid of 
lactoflavin. Egg white, on the other hand, 
had no antipellagra activity. 

In the third paper (28) of the series, 
Gyérgy presented evidence showing that 
both lactoflavin and the pellagra-preventing 
factor are destroyed by visible light. 

Harris (29) presented evidence confirm- 
ing the findings of Chick, Copping, and 
Edgar (25) and Gyérgy (26). He also 
gives a discussion of possible terminology, 
which is summarized in the accompanying 


diagram: 


Vitami p,/ Vitamin B F (= flavin = vitamin B, of Kuhn et al. (16) 
itamin Bs) vitamin B P (= “pellagra factor” = vitamin B, of Elvehjem = vitamin B, = Y? = P — P? 


presentation of the material already referred 
to (20). Rat pellagra was produced by 
adding crystalline vitamin B, to a vitamin- 
B-free basal diet. The addition of lacto- 
flavin did not prevent the onset of the symp- 
toms. A supplementary substance present 
in Peters’s charcoal eluate from yeast (22) 
and lactoflavin are both needed by the rat 
for growth. The “pellagra” symptoms 
were alleviated or prevented by the supple- 
mentary factor. Egg white was shown to 
be rich in the lactoflavin constituent. It 
is suggested that vitamin B, be retained 
for the total “complex,” that lactoflavin be 
known as such, and the pellagra-preventing 
substance be known as such or as vita- 
min Be. 


Guha (30) discussed an anticataract fac- 
tor in addition to the others already pro- 
posed, although he states that two or more 
of these may be identical. 

Elvehjem and Koehn (31) described the 
preparation of an extract efficacious in the 
cure of pellagra in chicks. Unlike the 
pellagra-preventive factor of Goldberger, 
the effective substance was not adsorbed on 
fuller’s earth, but was present in the filtrate 
after adsorption of flavins. The flavins 
tested were found ineffective in the cure of 
the chick pellagra. 

Hogan and Richardson (32) reported the 
separation from cornstarch of a substance 
preventing dermatitis in rats. The active 
substance was also found in the ether ex- 
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tract of wheat germ and to a less extent in 
corn oil and linseed oil. Rats cured of 
dermatitis by the starch extract made little 
growth and eventually lost their hair. It 
was the opinion of these authors that the 
antidermatitis factor is a distinct entity and 
should be classified separately. 

Lepkovsky, Popper, and Evans (33) de- 
scribed a method for the preparation of 
crystalline vitamin G. They found that 
0.1 mg. of the dark yellow non-hygroscopic 
powder obtained enabled rats on a vitamin- 
G-free diet to gain 26 grams in 9 days. 

Bisbey and Sherman (34) in reporting 
work on the extraction and stabilities of 
vitamin B, and of lactoflavin made the 
statement that in all probability the vita- 
min-G values obtained by the Sherman- 
Bourquin method are essentially measures 
of flavin values. 

Non-identity of vitamin Be and Goldberger 
factor P-P. Birch, Gyérgy, and Harris (35) 
reported a series of investigations from 
which they conclude that the P-P factor 
and the blacktongue-preventing factor are 
distinct both from vitamin Bg and also from 
lactoflavin. They also conclude that the 
chick antipellagra factor is distinct from 
each of these. The differentiation of the 
P-P factor from vitamin Bs and from lacto- 
flavin was brought out from a study of their 
distribution in foods. Cereals were found 
to be relatively rich in vitamin Bs but low 
in lactoflavin. Liver extract was rich in the 
P-P factor but contains little vitamin Be. 
Cereals, although high in vitamin Bs, had 
little pellagra-preventing activity. Lacto- 
flavin was also ineffectual in treatment of 
clinical cases of pellagra. Experimental 
evidence was given showing that rats do not 
need the P-P factor (i.e., antiblacktongue 
factor), or if they do need it, their require- 
ment is satisfied by very small amounts. 
Rats suffering from “rat pellagra” were 
cured by diets producing pellagra in hu- 
mans. Dogs confined to a blacktongue- 
producing diet containing white corn meal, 
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pea meal, casein, cod-liver oil, cottonseed 
oil, sodium chloride, and calcium carbonate 
readily developed blacktongue. This diet 
is rich in vitamin Bg but contains little lacto- 
flavin. The condition was cured by feeding 
liver extract or fresh herring. Lactoflavin 
administered to two dogs showing signs of 
blacktongue had no inhibiting effect on the 
progress of the disease. Chicks were given 
the chick pellagra-producing diet of El- 
vehjem and Koehn (24). They readily de- 
veloped skin lesions. These lesions were 
not cured by lactoflavin. Rats maintained 
on the same diet showed a flattening of the 
growth curve but no skin lesions, indicating 
that the diet producing pellagra in chicks 
contains vitamin Bs. From this evidence 
Gyérgy concludes that the chick anti- 
pellagra factor and vitamin Bg are separate 
and distinct. Chicks on this diet supple- 
mented with yeast showed a condition sug- 
gestive of anemia. Gydérgy proposes to call 
the specific dermatitis associated with vita- 
min Be deficiency “rat acrodynia,” since it 
is most characteristically a disease of the 
extremities. The possible relation of vita- 
min Bg to several other factors is discussed. 

Summary. The literature indicates that 
if at the present time we use the term 
“vitamin G,” we must consider two factors: 
(1) flavins, and (2) a still unidentified factor 
vitamin Bg essential to prevent and cure a 
condition in rats closely resembling pellagra 
in man. Both of these factors are, how- 
ever, distinct from the P-P factor of Gold- 
berger and associates and probably also 
from the chick antipellagra factor of El- 
vehjem and coworkers. 

In reading reports on vitamin G, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that 
the term “vitamin G” as used by different 
investigators does not always designate the 
same value, necessitating caution in inter- 
pretation of the results reported. In much 
of the assay work the term actually covers 
flavin values only, although in most cases 
this must be determined by the reader, 
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since it is not so stated. In a few studies 
it is used to refer to the antipellagra factor, 
while in still others where the author used 
it synonymously with the antipellagra fac- 
tor, he was really dealing with the flavin 
factor only. 

The significance of the two factors, flavin 
and vitamin Bs, in human nutrition’ is at 
present unknown. Inasmuch as many of 
the vitamin-G values given in the literature 
have been determined by methods giving 
flavin values only, it follows that they are 
of little use in planning diets until we know 
more of the role of flavins in human nu- 
trition. 
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human diets. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
During the last ten years a nutritive factor closely related to the original vitamin B has been 
the subject of much research. It is now commonly designated as vitamin G and is believed 
to involve two factors: one of these belongs to the group known as flavins; the other has not 
yet been identified. The whole subject is still too uncertain to be of much use in planning 
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If I Have Four Apples. By JosEPHINE Law- 
RENCE. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1935, 314 pp., $2.50. 

One of the winter’s successful novels, the 
story of which is in essence the effect of unem- 
ployment plus bad management of family re- 
sources on personal development and family 
life. A run-of-the-mill, white-collar family 
whose social ideals have been largely shaped by 
a curious mixture of old-fashioned prejudices and 
the appeals of installment buying, advertise- 
ments, and the movies, finds itself in difficulties 
as earnings become smaller and more precarious 
and has not the elementary common sense to 
understand a plan of readjustment which the 
budget adviser of a newspaper suggests as the 
way out. 


Art in Home and Clothing. By MABE. B. 
TRILLING and FLORENCE WILLIAMS. Edited 
by B. R. Anprews. Revised. Chicago: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 450 pp., $1.96. 
In this revision of a book which has been 

successfully used in many high schools since its 

publication in 1928 (noted in the JourNAL for 

April 1929) the authors retain the same general 

order of topics or units but have made exten- 

sive changes and additions which “should en- 
courage more rapid progress in learning.” 

Many new illustrations have been substituted 

or added, to the great improvement of the 

appearance of the book and its value in de- 


veloping esthetic judgment. 


Philippe de Lasalle: His Contribution to the 
Textile Industry of Lyons. By BELLE M. 
Bortanp. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936, 49 pp., plus 13 plates, 
$1.50. 

Using material gathered for a thesis, the 
author has woven around the life of a famous 

French silk designer of the second half of the 


eighteenth century the history of the silk- 
weaving industry of Lyons during this brilliant 
period when the costliest of decorative textiles 
were in demand by all the wealthy, whether 
kings, courtiers, or prosperous merchants. 
The carefully chosen illustrations and the 
beautiful printing are in harmony with the 
theme of the book. 


Everyday Living for Girls. By ADELAIDE 
Laura VAN Duzer, EpNA M. ANDRIX, 
ETHELWYN L. BOBENMYER, E. MAUDE 
Hawkins, Mary E. HEMMERSBAUGH, and 
Etsa P. Pace. Edited by B. R. ANDREws. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936, 
528 pp., $2. 

Home economics departments in the Cleve- 
land public schools having been successful 
pioneers in the development of what are some- 
times called personal regimen courses, this high 
school textbook by the former city supervisor 
of home economics and five of her associates 
naturally reflects their experience in choosing 
and in organizing materials to meet the needs 
and interests of girls of today. The various 
topics are so presented that they can be taken 
up in whatever order the individual teacher 
desires and otherwise permit considerable flexi- 
bility in use. Each is broken down into several 
practical problems with questions and activi- 
ties, and a list of references is found at the end 
of every chapter. 


Housewifery. By Lypta Ray BALDERSTON. 
Fifth edition, revised. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1936, 352 pp., $3. 

A “textbook of practical housekeeping” 
which has been widely used since it first ap- 
peared in 1919, now thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date with the addition of new 
details and illustrations and a modern black 
and gold cover in place of the familiar and 
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rather schoolbookish brown one formerly worn 
by all volumes in the publishers’ series of Home 
Manuals. 


Elizabethan Women. By GAMALIEL Brap- 
ForRD. Edited by Harotp OcpEN WHITE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936, 
243 pp., $3. 

It was clearly love of Elizabethan literature 
rather than special interest in social history 
that inspired the twelve charming essays here 
collected after the death of their distinguished 
author; yet one can find scattered through 
them, and especially in the chapters on educa- 
tion, home life, and social life, many bits that 
throw light on the status, activities, and in- 
fluence of women and on home and family re- 
lationships during a period whose rapid change 
inevitably invites comparison with our own. 


Parents’ Questions. By STaFF MEMBERS OF 
THE CuILp Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1936, 312 pp., $2. 

Seven well-known workers in the field of 
child development and parental education have 
here brought together and discussed for the 
benefit of parents and others who deal with 
young children the questions which are most 
frequently or urgently asked in the consulta- 
tion services in which the authors are engaged. 
Subjects are classified under such titles as 
“Habits and Habit Training,” “Discipline and 
Authority,” “The Child’s Emotions,” “Sex in 
Childhood,” “School and Home,” “Parents as 
People.” Case histories and telling anecdotes 
are skillfully woven into the discussions, and 
further readings are suggested for each chapter. 
A carefully prepared index adds to the value 
of the book for purposes of reference. 


Healthful Living. By Harotp S. Dienst. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1935, 354 pp., $2.50. 

His wide and successful experience with the 
care and teaching of student health has given 
the author of this book intimate contact with 
“the problems of hygiene as they affect men 
and women in the growing period,” and his 
sensible, well-written discussion of the funda- 
mentals of personal hygiene, mental as well as 
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physical, reflects both good current practice 
and the interests of normal young people of 
today. 


Optimum Health. By Davis. Los 
Angeles: The Author, 1830 Gower Street, 
1935, 247 pp, $2.50. 

Mainly a popular discussion of the effect of 
foods on health witha tendency to much simpli- 
fication of the functions of the nutritive in- 


gredients, especially the vitamins. 


Principles of Genetics and Eugenics. By Na- 
THAN FasTEN. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1935, 407 pp., $2.80. 

This “study of heredity and variation in 
plants, animals, and man”’ has been prepared 
by the head of the department of zoology at 
Oregon State College not for the specialist but 
as an elementary text for any college student 
who has become interested in the subject, 
whether through biology or through the social 
sciences, arts, education, or home economics. 
The first chapters give special attention to the 
“factors of heredity, variation, and environ- 
ment in the production of organisms and to 
the réles played by the endocrine glands in 
normal and abnormal development,” while 
later ones deal with human genetics and 


eugenics. 


General Shop Electricity. By A. W. Dracoo 
and K. L. Dracoo. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight & McKnight, 1935, 72 pp., $0.60. 
Wiring diagrams and plans, circuit layouts, 

and fundamental electric connections are here 
presented along with basic information and 
electrical projects for junior and senior high 
school students. The approach is that of the 
general shop class, but many of the activities 
suggested deal with common household ap- 
pliances, 


The* M issionary Education of Young People. 
By Joun Irwin. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement of the United States 
and Canada, 1935, 182 pp., $1. 

A practical handbook for leaders, some of 
the suggestions in which are applicable to 
groups of young people interested in other 
subjects. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Prophylaxis of rickets in premature infants with 
vitamin D milk, LEonarp T. Davinson, 
KATHARINE K. Merritt, and Srpney S. 
Curpman. Am. J. Diseases Children 51, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 1-16. 

Vitamin D milk, from cows fed irradiated 
yeast, was fed to 11 premature infants during 
the first six months of life. By roentgenogram, 
two of the infants remained free from rickets 
during the whole period of study. Nine showed 
rickets of mild degree, from the third to the 
fifth month, which had satisfactorily healed by 
the sixth month without a change in the anti- 
rachitic regimen. Vitamin D milk when used 
as the sole antirachitic substance is inadequate 
for the complete protection of prematures. 


Social structure of a group of kindergarten 
children, EuGENICE HANFMANN. Am. J. 
Orthopsychiat. 5, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 407- 
410. 

In order to study the interrelationship of 
dominance within a kindergarten group of 10 
five-year-old boys, each child was paired with 
every other child for from 10 to 30 minutes of 
free play with colored blocks. Results indi- 
cate that the pattern of dominance by destruc- 
tion is the most effective but also the least 
stable, since it disappears as soon as interest in 
play is aroused. The dominance pattern based 
on expansion of personal power is much more 
stable but it can also be modified by a strong 
interest in play as such. “Only the child who 
is mostly interested in play as such or in social 
play, becomes a real leader, gladly followed by 
other children. In every instance the social 
behavior of a child is part of a total structure 
including the interrelationship of both children 
involved and the medium in which it takes 
place, and can be influenced and changed 
through changes of this structure.” 


Gross metabolic changes characteristic of the 
activity of the neonate, T. W. RicHaArpDs. 
Child Development 6, No. 4 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
231-241. 

Muscular activity in the neonate appears 


definitely to raise heat production. The re- 
spiratory quotient appears to vary somewhat 
independently of both heat production and 
muscular activity. Bodily temperature seems 
to be relatively independent of heat produc- 
tion, muscular activity, and environmental 
temperature. These data suggest that there is 
no one index of physiological function which is 
highly related to bodily activity. “Muscular 
activity may be considered not only as an ex- 
pression of the nutritional state of the organism, 
but as a factor contributing toward total heat 
production of the organism.” 


The movement response of the human fetus to 
sound stimuli, LesteER W. Sontac and 
RosBert F. WALLACE. Child Development 6, 
No. 4 (1935, Dec.) pp. 253-258. 

In a series of 214 experiments consisting of 
application of a sound stimulus of a frequency 
of 120 per second to the abdomen of seven 
pregnant women, there was a reliable increase 
in the detectable fetal movements. Response 
to sound stimulus is detectable near the begin- 
ning of the thirty-first week of prenatal life. 
The responses increase in magnitude as the 
fetus nears term. The authors suggest that 
development of such a response may give an 
index of the development and maturity of the 
fetus. 


Variations with age in frequency distributions 
of degrees of handedness, Mary M. Roos. 
Child Development 6, No. 4 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
259-268. 

This paper presents a statistical analysis of 
data to determine the extent of handedness and 
the frequencies of degrees of handedness in 
three distinct age groups: kindergarten chil- 
dren, sixth-grade children, and adult college 
students. On the basis of the results it is indi- 
cated that the logarithmic handedness index 
(Log R/L) is distributed normally. Handed 
ness is a trait which varies individually, and the 
age of the subjects does not materially affect 
the degree of its manifestation. About 81 per 
cent of people show greater native ability with 
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their right hand than with their left as indicated 
by the tapping test, while about 96 per cent 
learn to use their right hand preferentially as 
indicated by the number marking test. This 
investigation supports the theory that handed- 
ness is an inherited quality. 


Growth in social behavior and mental activity 
after six months in nursery school, HELENA 
Mattay. Child Development 6, No. 4 (1935, 
Dec.) pp. 303-309. 

Each of 21 nursery school children was ob- 
served for 12 five-minute periods during the 
first three weeks of nursery school and again 
six months later. Growth in both social and 
mental activity was noted after the six months 
of nursery school. This growth was noticed in 
(1) increase in amount of time spent in social 
and group contact; (2) increase in use of those 
techniques found to elicit successful contacts; 
(3) increase in number of children contacted, 
thus providing opportunity to adjust to differ- 
ent types; (4) increase in percentage of time 
spent in active use of material; (5) increase in 
percentage of time spent in constructive use of 
equipment; and (6) increase in attention span 
for materials and for children. This improve- 
ment is due in part to maturation and in part 
to learning by experience and direct teaching. 


Childhood education in other countries, MARY 
E. Leeper. Childhood Educ. 12, No. 5 
(1936, Feb.) pp. 197-200. 

Last summer Miss Leeper as official delegate 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
attended conferences in Geneva, Brussels, and 
Oxford. In this article she summarizes what 


these three conferences had to say about teacher 
preparation and the present status of preschool 
education in the countries participating. 


Character development goals for preschool chil- 
dren, SHiRLEY Newsom and LEE VINCENT. 
Childhood Educ. 12, No. 6 (1936, March) pp. 
250-253. 

Every preschool teacher is a powerful force 
in the development of character in her charges. 
The teacher must know what she wishes to 
build, and she must have some idea how to 
build it. Ten desirable key traits are discussed 
in terms of both ultimate and immediate goals. 
Over and above these separate goals, the bal- 
ance between traits and the effective organiza- 
tion of the personality is emphasized. 


The dextrality quotients of fifty six-year-olds 
with regard to hand usage, WENDELL JOHN- 
SON and DARLENE Duke. J. Educ. Psychol. 
27, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 26-36. 

This study indicates that hand usage can be 
measured with a high degree of reliability in 
terms of the percentage of the total number of 
operations which are performed with the right 
hand. In the present study and in terms of the 
dextrality quotient (DQ), the median six-year- 
old child is 78 per cent right-handed as far as 
actual hand usage is concerned. The distri- 
bution of DQ of the 50 first-grade children 
studied, while somewhat skewed toward the 
upper end of the range, was decidedly not bi- 
modal. Verification of this finding would have 
far-reaching theoretical and practical impli- 
cations. 

M. F. 
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Sales tax, use tax: Ohio adds levy on inter- 
state sales for use at home. Business Week, 
No. 332 (1936, Jan. 11) p. 20. 

Ohio reenacted the 3 per cent retail sales-tax 
law due to expire the end of 1935 and supple- 
mented it with a 3 per cent use tax. The con- 
tinued need for the revenue from this new 
source plus its productiveness above expecta- 
tions led to its continuance. The use tax 
applies to goods bought elsewhere but used 
within the state and is based partly on the 
California model. A report by the Ohio State 
Tax Commission shows that chain stores in all 
lines accounted for 31 per cent of the total 
collections and that 59 per cent of the revenues 
was used for schools and local governments.— 
M. A. W. 


Trends in the ages of gainful workers, by occu- 
pation, 1910-1930, Smitn. J. 
Am. Statistical Assocn. 30, No. 192 (1935, 
Dec.) pp. 678-687. 

Although there has been much discussion 
about the increase in age of the nation’s popula- 
tion, almost nothing is available in a published 
form on age changes in specific occupations. 
The author has used the median ages of workers 
in 53 selected occupations over a period of 
three decades, much of the basic data being 
drawn directly from published census statistics 
properly classified. The occupational data on 
males and females were summarized into five 
age groups covering workers 16 to 64 years of 
age. Practically all the 53 occupational groups 
increased in median age between 1910 and 
1930. The average of the 53 in amount of in- 
crease in age for males was 3.3 years; for fe- 
males, 1.3 years. The explanation of the 
average age changes appeared to be a combina- 
tion of average age at time of employment and 
average duration of employment of the workers 
concerned. The author hesitates to forecast 
the future age trends in the occupations under 
discussion but suggests that the aging of the 
working population will continue toward the 
upper age limit of productive efficiency.— 
M. H. P. 


Family allowances in Belgium, 1931-34. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 42, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) 
pp. 87-88. 

The Belgian national family allowance sys- 
tem paid 236,437,000 francs in 1934, a decrease 
of 10,420,000 francs from the payments of 
1933. Allowances averaging 487.51 francs 
were paid to families with an average number 
of dependent children of 1.80. The decrease 
per family was 30.29 francs. The report in- 
cludes a table showing the families receiving 
allowances, classified by the number of chil- 
dren, for the years 1931-1934. During 1934, 
473, 428 families received allowances.—I. S. 


Review of cooperative movement throughout 
the world in 1934. Mthly. Labor Rev. 42, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 89-109. 

This report summarizes data on the co- 
operative movement collected from 45 coun- 
tries and covering nearly a half million co- 
operative societies. Although 1934 was a 
difficult year for all forms of co-operatives, a 
gain in membership and sales was recorded in 
the majority of countries from which data were 
obtained. Over two-thirds of some 140 mil- 
lion members of co-operative organizations be- 
long to consumers’ societies. Outside the So- 
viet Union, which accounts for over 80 per 
cent of the annual retail business transacted by 
co-operatives, Great Britain leads with sales 
of $1,000,000,000. Five countries reported 
sales by consumers’ co-operatives in 1933 or 
1934 of over $100,000,000. A summary of 
developments in co-operative activities in 17 
countries during the year is included. A table 
shows the ratio between population and mem- 
bership in 1933 for 27 countries.—M. S. W. 


Cooperative purchasing by farmers in the 
United States. Mthly. Labor Rev. 42, No. 2 
(1936, Feb.) pp. 364-369. 

This article presents data from a bulletin on 
“Co-operative purchasing of farm supplies” 
prepared by J. G. Knapp and J. H. Lister and 
issued by the U. S. Farm Credit Administration 
in 1935. The development of co-operative 
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purchasing by farmers, the types of organiza- 
tions which exist and their legal status, and 
the methods of securing capital and conducting 
business are described. Collective purchasing 
is an attempt by farmers to reduce the costs of 
production and at the same time to secure ma- 
terials of high quality. Many co-operative 
marketing associations have developed co- 
operative purchasing as a side line. With the 
increased use of automobiles and other gas 
engines in farm operations has gone a corre- 
sponding growth in the co-operative purchase of 
gas and oil. In 1934 farmers’ co-operative 
purchasing organizations did a total business 
of over 250 million dollars.—M. A. W. 


Family budgets in the city of Bombay, India, 
1932-33. Mthly. Labor Rev. 42, No. 2 
(1936, Feb.) pp. 507-510. 

This article summarizes the material pre- 
sented in “Report on an enquiry into working- 
class-family budgets in Bombay City” issued 
by the Bombay Labour Office in 1935. Data on 
monthly income and expenditures were secured 
from 1,469 wage-earner families in Bombay 
for September 1932 to June 1933. Over 90 per 
cent of the workers were Hindus. In about 64 
per cent of the families the wage earners were 
employed in cotton mills. The average size 
family was 3.7 persons, of whom 2.2 were 
working. Almost three-fourths of the families 
lived in one-room tenements. At all income 
levels food represented 45 to 48 per cent of the 
total expenditures. The higher the income, 
the lower was the percentage for rent and the 
higher the percentage for miscellaneous items. 
Practically 75 per cent of the families were in 
debt.—M. A. W. 


A study of farm families and their standards of 
living in selected districts of Nebraska, 
1931-1933, MARGARET FEeppDE and RuTH 
Linpqutst. Nebr. Agr. Expt. Sta. Research 
Bull. 78 (1935, July) 39 pp. 

The findings of this study, based on home 
accounts kept by 100 farm families in three 
Nebraska counties during at least one of the 
years 1931, 1932, 1933, indicated a decline of 
over 20 per cent in value of family living be- 
tween 1931 and 1933. In all three years the 
farm provided approximately two-fifths of the 
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total value of living, calculating the contribu- 
tion of farm products in terms of value at the 
farm instead of current retail price. Savings 
were 10.9 per cent of the value of family living 
in 1931 and 8.8 per cent in 1933. Food 
amounted to over one-fourth of the total value 
of living in each year. 

The group studied included 54 farm owners 
and 46 tenants. Average acreage was 230 for 
owners and 216 for tenants. The size of the 
household was 4.4. Over three-fourths of the 
farm operators were natives of Nebraska and 
only 5 were foreign-born. 

Among the 25 families keeping records all 
three years there was a 21 per cent decrease in 
the average value of living between 1931 and 
1932 and a further decrease of 1 per cent in 
1933. The decrease in cash expenditures was 
twice as large as the decrease in value of living 
supplied by the farm.—M. S. W. 


Report of the Committee on Consumer Credit 
of the State of Massachusetts. (1936, Feb. 
17) 86 pp. 

This committee, headed by William Trufant 
Foster, was appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts to study consumer credit in 
connection with installment selling. The com- 
mittee found such abuses as concealment or 
misrepresentation of charges, contracts which 
protected the seller but not the buyer, con- 
tracts signed in blank by customers and filled 
in with altered figures, overcharging for insur- 
ance. The method of presenting charges for 
installment credit makes it impossible for the 
consumer to understand and compare them, 
hence reduces competition which might tend to 
keep credit charges more uniform. The com- 
mittee strongly urged that consumers learn 
the risks involved in installment purchases, the 
sacrifices incident to failure, the true costs of 
this and other credit, and the different credit 
sources. On the basis of its findings the com- 
mittee drafted a bill designed to give consumers 
protection through licensing of financing com- 
panies and clear statements of contract terms. 
A valuable appendix shows true installment 
cost rates for different commodities. The 
average rate of charge for used cars was 47 per 
cent; for radios an instance of a charge of 881 
per cent was found.—D. M. 
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Medical care and costs in California families in 
relation to economic status, MARGARET C. 
Kiem. State Relief Administration of Cali- 
fornia (1935) 117 pp. 

This report analyzes data secured by a 
house-to-house canvass conducted in May and 
June 1934 among 5,096 low-income and wage- 
earning white families living in 21 urban and 
rural areas in California. The survey was 
sponsored by the State Relief Administration 
in order to measure the incidence of illness and 
the extent and cost of medical care in relation 
to income level during the economic depression. 
Detailed information was secured regarding 
illnesses during the three months preceding the 
date of interview as well as data on the employ- 
ment and income status of the family in 1929 
and in 1933. The findings show that illness 
rates were particularly high in the families of 
the unemployed and in those whose incomes 
had been drastically reduced during the depres- 
sion; and yet it was these families who had the 
least medical care. It was found that 30 to 40 
per cent of families in the various income 
groups owed bills for medical attention.— 
A. M. M. 


The effects of the depression on wage earners’ 
families, HARRIET A. Byrne. U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bull. No. 108 
(1936) 31 pp. 

In 1932 the Women’s Bureau made a survey 
of 1,120 South Bend households, the majority 
of which had been previously studied in 1930. 
Data were collected, primarily through home 
interviews, concerning age and composition of 
the families, marital status of members, hous- 
ing, various ways in which families economized, 
financial arrangements made during the depres- 
sion, and employment conditions. Compari- 
sons between 1930 and 1932 were made for 
home tenure, number of rooms and occupants 
of house, rent, and employment status. It was 
found that almost two-thirds of the home own- 
ers in 1932 were financially encumbered; one- 
half of the 269 renters were behind in their 
rent. Of 1,084 households seven-eighths oc- 
cupied the same number of rooms as in 1930, 
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but one-sixth of these households had more 
occupants for the rooms. Three-fifths of the 
families had received no relief. Employment 
conditions were found to be better for women 
than for adult workers as a whole. While 95 
per cent of the women reporting normally were 
employed, two-fifths of them were out of work 
at the time of the survey. Data were obtained 
for men as well as for women. In almost one- 
third of the households where someone was 
employed during the four weeks previous to 
the interview, women were the only bread- 
winners.—M. S. W. 


Comparative study of rural relief and non- 
relief households, THomas C. McCormick. 
W.P.A. Research Monograph No. 2 (1935) 
141 pp. 

The study describes in detail a sample of 
rural families receiving public emergency relief 
in the chief commercial farming regions of the 
country and compares them with their nearest 
neighbors who had never received public relief. 
The survey was conducted as of the month of 
October 1933, in 47 sample counties in 19 
states, within 13 distinct types of farming areas. 
The rural relief situation was described in 
terms of the kind and amount of relief received 
by rural families during that month and the 
history of public and private assistance to these 
cases. Comparisons were made between relief 
and non-relief households with regard to: (1) 
residence, composition, and education; (2) 
earning and other economic assets and liabili- 
ties; and (3) occupations, industries, and un- 
employment of male heads and other members 
of the households. 

A number of differences were found as to 
age, educational attainments, stability, family 
composition, usual occupations, and industries. 
These differences pointed to larger families, 
greater unemployment, and smaller incomes in 
the relief group. However, the differences be- 
tween the relief and non-relief households were 
not clear-cut. In every trait measured there 
was considerable overlapping so that no sharp 
line could be drawn between the two groups.— 
M. H. P. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Food Composition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The determination of iron in biological ma- 
terials, Georce E. Farrar, Jr. J. Biol. 
Chem. 110, No. 3 (1935, Aug.) pp. 685-694. 
Several methods of determining iron in bio- 

logical materials are compared. The author’s 

method, which is essentially that used by El- 
vehjem but includes modifications not pre- 
viously described, is given in detail. Recovery 
experiments gave satisfactory results. Data 
are reported on the iron content of several ma- 
terials, including beef liver, whole milk, cream, 
whole-wheat bread, shredded-wheat biscuit, 
canned grapefruit, and Cheddar cheese.—C. C. 


Spectrum analysis of hen eggs and chick tissues, 
W. F. Drea. J. Nut. 10, No. 4 (1935, Oct. 
10) pp. 351-355. 

In order to determine what elements passed 
from the food and drinking water of the laying 
hen into the eggs and the tissues of chicks which 
had not ingested water or food, the author 
analyzed the ash of each of these, employing the 
spectrographic method of analysis. Of the ele- 
ments occurring in the food or water the follow- 
ing distribution was found: Al, Ba, Ca, Cu, Fe, 
Mg, P, K, Rb (?), Si, Na, Sr, Ti, V, Mn, and 
Zn were found in the hen eggs, Mn in the yolk 
only. These elements were also found in the 
chick and with the exception of Mn and Zn were 
present in all of the chick’s tissues. Of these 
elements Ba, Fe, Sr, and V were more concen- 
trated in the egg than in the feed, indicating 
possibly that they are of high physiological im- 
portance. B was found only in the egg yolk, 
not in the chick tissue. F and Ag were not 
detected in the egg or in the blood or soft 
tissues of the chick, although each was found 
in one femur. The author considers that these 
three elements are probably unnecessary or 
even harmful. Cr, Pb, and Mo were not con- 
stantly present in either the egg or the chick; 
presumably they are not necessary for the func- 
tioning of the chick and may be harmful.—G. A. 


The effect of digestibility upon the availability 
of iron in whole wheat, Etta McCorttum 


VAHLTEICH, MARY SWARTZ Rose, and GRACE 
MacLeop. J. Nut. 11, No. 1 (1936, Jan. 10) 
pp. 31-36. 

That iron as it occurs in whole wheat is quite 
as effective in hemoglobin formation as a like 
amount (total iron 0.1 mg.) taken as ferric 
chloride is indicated by experiments with young 
rats made anemic on a milk diet. These find- 
ings are at variance with those of Elvehjem and 
associates [J. Home Econ. 26, 1934, p. 120] 
whose results tended to show that wheat was 
not very effective as a supplement to milk in 
hemoglobin production. Wheat predigested 
with Taka diastase was more effective than 
untreated wheat when taken at a level to supply 
the same quantity of iron. Superiority of this 
dextrinized wheat is thought to be due to 
the fact that it is more easily digested.—C. C. 


The variation in the mineral content of vege- 
tables, JenteL Davipson and J. A. LECLERc. 
J. Nut. 11, No. 1 (1936, Jan. 10) pp. 55-66. 
Complete ash analyses are reported of 6 sam- 

ples each of spinach and kale, 3 of broccoli, and 

2 each of cauliflower and lettuce. Information 

on variety, soil type, and fertilizer treatment 

is given in most cases. Data on acid-base 
values relating to some of these same samples 

were published by these authors in 1935 [J. 

Home Econ. 28, 1936, p. 195]. Wide varia- 

tions occur in all the ash constituents; these are 

especially evident in spinach and kale. On the 
water-free basis the maximum manganese value 
was more than 10 times the minimum in each 
of these 2 vegetables, and the maximum copper 
more than double the minimum; the maximum 
calcium in spinach was 3.7 times the minimum. 
Data on iron are omitted because samples were 
ground in an iron mill. The data are sufficient 
to show how variable green vegetables may be 
in their mineral content and give evidence that 
averages are unsatisfactory, but are too meager 
to show how variety, soil, and soil treatment 
affect the composition of the various products. 
—C. C. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Budgets and diets, C. RIcELMAN. Am. Feder- 
ationist 43, No. 3 (1936, March) pp. 285- 
289. 

A committee of experts was appointed by 
the International Labor Organization to in- 
vestigate the problem of nutrition, particularly 
in its social aspects, in collaboration with the 
health and economic organizations of the 
League of Nations. At its first meeting in 
December 1935, the committee discussed our 
present knowledge of nutrition in relation to 
health, as well as factors affecting individual 
requirements. The relation between good nu- 
trition and adequate income was pointed out. 
Families who can afford a variety of foods are 
found to consume more of the protective foods. 
Relief allowances and unemployment benefits 
are frequently inadequate, and in this connec- 
tion the importance of establishing minimum 
wages was emphasized as important for im- 
proving the health of the worker.—E. F. P. 


A study of diets in two rural communities in 
Tennessee in which amebiasis was prevalent, 
F. D. ALEXANDER and H. E. MELENEY. 
Am. J. Hyg. 22, No. 3 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
704-730. 

Dietary studies are reported from two rural 
communities in Tennessee in which studies of 
amebiasis had previously been made. Hatchie, 
the community in which acute amebic dysen- 
tery was common, lies in a low, river-bottom 
section, an area suitable for cotton culture. 
New Hope, where dysentery was rare although 
40 per cent of the people harbored E. histolytica, 
is located in a hilly section of excellent grazing 
land. Estimates of a week’s food consump- 
tion were obtained from 21 families (13 white 
and 8 negro) in Hatchie and from 27 households 
in New Hope. The distribution of calories in 
both communities was similar. Corn meal 
and wheat flour furnished 40 per cent of the 
total calories in each community. Milk, 
canned and dried fruits, and green vegetables 
were used much more extensively in New Hope 
than in Hatchie, and accordingly these diets 
were higher in vitamin content. Vitamins D 


and G were most likely to be inadequately sup- 


plied. The diets of the negro families in 
Hatchie were least adequate with respect to 
calories, variety of foods, and vitamin content. 
No correlation was found between households 
containing persons who harbored E. hystolytica 
and the dietary deficiencies in these households. 
It is interesting that the dietaries containing 
more milk, green vegetables, and fruit were 
found in the communities where the ameba 
showed less pathogenic activity.—E. F. P. 


Cost of living studies, HELLER COMMITTEE FOR 
RESEARCH IN SociAL Economics, Univ. of 
Calif. (1936, Feb.). 

The report of the budget studies for 1935 
indicates that price changes from the previous 
year were insignificant. Therefore the com- 
mittee decided to make a number of long- 
needed revisions in items and quantities. The 
net effect of these changes has been to increase 
the budgets for the wage earner, the clerk, and 
the executive.—E. F. P. 


Egg yolk and bran as sources of iron in the 
human dietary, Erta McCottum 
TEICH, EstHER H. FUNNELL, GRACE Mac- 
Leop, and Mary Swartz Rose. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assocn. 11, No. 4 (1935, Nov.) pp. 
331-334. 

An experiment was made to determine if 
human beings can utilize the iron of egg yolk 
and of prepared bran equally well for main- 
taining iron equilibrium when each is part of 
a simple mixed diet and when no special means 
have been adopted for supplying copper. The 
subjects, two young women, participated in 
two iron balance studies, each of 9 days’ dura- 
tion, though several months apart, and each 
preceded by a day in which a low-iron diet was 
taken. Aliquot samples of the diet were taken 
for analysis; average daily iron intake was 
slightly under 6 mg. per person, with prepared 
bran furnishing 3 mg. in the first 9-day period 
and egg yolk furnishing 3 mg. in the second 
period. Iron was excreted almost wholly in 
the feces. Average output for both subjects 
indicated a negative balance for both 9-day 
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periods; the difference in losses between the 
two periods was 1.3 per cent of intake for one 
subject and 8.1 per cent for the other. In an 
experiment of this type conducted on human 
subjects for a period of only 9 days, it is doubt- 
ful if a difference amounting to less than 10 
per cent of the intake can be significant.— 
H. K. S. 


Report on the physiological bases of nutrition, 
TECHNICAL COMMISSION APPOINTED BY THE 
HeattH ComMITTEE, LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Series of League of Nations Publications, II. 
Health; 1935, III, 6. (Official No.: C. H. 
1197). 

Recognizing the need for correlating eco- 
nomic and health problems, the League of 
Nations appointed a committee of economic, 
agricultural, and health experts for this purpose. 
As the first step, a technical commission of 
health experts was asked to define the nutri- 
tional needs of the human being, that is, the 
physiological basis for adequate nutrition. The 
first meeting of this commission held in London 
in November 1935, is reported in this 19-page 
document. 

Energy requirements for adults are stated in 
terms of a daily allowance of 2,400 calories for 
a sedentary person in a temperate climate, 
modifications for muscular activity and for 
other ages to be computed from a table of 
coefficients. A protein allowance varying from 
1 gm. per kg. of body weight for adults, 2 gm. 
per kg. for pregnant and nursing mothers, up to 
3.5 gm. per kg. for children 1 to 3 years old is 
recommended. Although considered essential, 
the fat requirement cannot be stated quantita- 
tively. Special attention is given to the min- 
eral and vitamin requirements of pregnancy, 
lactation, and early childhood. Milk, eggs, and 
cod-liver oil are suggested as valuable sources 
of calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamins B, 
C, G, and D, the constituents most likely to 
be inadequate. The commission recommended 
that white flour and sugar be partially sub- 
stituted by lightly milled cereals and espe- 
cially by potatoes. The high nutritive value 
of skimmed milk was emphasized, and its 
wastage in many countries was deplored. 
—E. F. P. 
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The relative economy of household production 
and of purchase of white bread, MARIANNE 
Muse and Marcaret I. Liston. Vt. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 392 (1935, June) 39 pp. 

A 4-week study was made of the bread con- 
sumption of 40 Vermont households. The 
average size of household was 5.45 persons, and 
the weekly per capita bread consumption was 
2.38 pounds. Thirteen households purchased 
and 2 households made all the bread consumed. 
In the other 25 households from 14.5 to 95.6 
per cent of the bread was made at home. Both 
branded and home-bakery bread could be con- 
veniently purchased by all. Reasons given for 
home production were economy, preference, 
and the belief that homemade bread was more 
nourishing than the purchased. Convenience, 
preference, and economy were given as the 
reasons for purchasing bread. 

The median cost for ingredients and fuel used 
for home-produced bread was found to be 4.3 
cents per pound; the average cost of purchased 
bread was 7.8 cents per pound. The time 
spent by the women per pound of bread baked 
ranged from 3.2 to 20.7 minutes, with a median 
of 6.3 minutes per pound. Bakings ranged in 
weight from 3.6 to 13.2 pounds, the median 
size being 7.7 pounds. 

Chemical analyses indicated that the home- 
made, branded, and home-bakery breads were 
very similar in composition. Scorings of physi- 
cal qualities by impartial judges indicated that 
the branded breads were superior to both the 
home bakery and the homemade breads. In 
all quality factors except crust the home-bakery 
bread was better than the homemade. 

Experimental bakings were made in a re- 
search laboratory to develop a method and 
recipes by which high-quality bread could be 
made in the home. Use of a mixer reduced the 
time of home production by one-third. 

The labor income in household production of 
bread was 33 cents per hour when calculated on 
the basis of median time and money costs of a 
7.7 pound baking. The possible money sav- 
ing through home production is slight. Had 
the 40 co-operating households used all home- 
made bread instead of all purchased bread, the 
average annual cash saving would have been 
$23.40.—M. M. W. 
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Some methods and apparatus used in measuring 
the quality of eggs for cake making, F. B. 
Kine, H. P. Morris, and E. F. WHITEMAN. 
Cereal Chem. 13, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 37-49. 
This study of the lifting power of eggs in 

cakes was made as a part of an investigation of 

egg quality as affected by factors such as diet 
of the hen, period in laying cycle, and season of 
the year. Physical and chemical measure- 
ments on the eggs in each lot included hydro- 
gen-ion concentration, carbon-dioxide content, 
total solids, and viscosity. The remaining eggs 
of each lot were used in making true sponge 
cakes, that is, utilizing both yolks and whites 
of the eggs. The specific gravity of the batter 
was determined, also the volume, tensile 
strength, and compressibility of the cakes. 
The physical and chemical measurements on 
the eggs were not found to be definitely related 
to the cake measurements.—M. C. S. 


Press fluid and cooking losses of beef muscle, 
Atice M. and J. AGNEs Focarty. 
J. Agr. Research §1, No. 7 (1935, Oct. 1) pp. 
655-662. 

The central portion of semitendinosus muscle, 
weighing 1 to 1.5 kg. was selected from choice 
quality market beef for use in this experiment. 
The connective tissue was left on, but all ex- 
terior fat was removed and the samples were 
cooked in an electric oven. A description of 
their method and apparatus for determining 
press fluid was given in a previous article [J. 
Home Econ. 27, 1935, p. 187]. The data on 
total cooking losses and press fluid are reported 
for samples heated to 58°C. and 75°C. Mois- 
ture, total nitrogen, and noncoagulable nitro- 
gen in the press fluid from raw beef muscle and 
from muscle heated to 58° and to 75° are also 
reported. The authors conclude, “An inverse 
relationship exists between the percentage of 
press fluid and the total cooking losses in 
muscle heated to 75°C. No relationship is indi- 
cated between the percentage of press fluid and 
the total cooking losses in muscle heated to 
58°.”—N. G. C. 


Does home cooking pay? N. K. Fircu, R. L. 
Parris, and M. B. VAN ARSDALE. Teach- 
ers Coll. Record 37, No. 3 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
210-229. 

This study includes a comparison of the 
quality, time of preparation, and cost of certain 
home-prepared and either fully prepared or 
partially prepared commercial food products. 
The foods reported include various commercial 
brands each of chicken salad, soups, muffins, 
chocolate pudding, and gelatin desserts. The 
results showed that including all the factors, 
salad made from home-cooked chicken and 
homemade mayonnaise ranked first. On the 
basis of quality, homemade chocolate pudding 
ranked first; it also cost more than some of the 
commercial preparations, and took the longest 
time to prepare. In quality, homemade 
muffins ranked first. One commercial brand 
approached the homemade in quality, and the 
cost and time of preparation were less. The 
homemade soups, which included beef broth, 
bouillon, consommé, and vegetable soups, were 
far superior in quality to the commercial soups. 
The time of preparation was greater and except 
for the vegetable soup the cost was greater. 
The homemade orange and gelatin desserts 
ranked highest in general quality, especially as 
regards flavor, in which the homemade products 
ranked excellent while no commercial product 
ranked higher than fair. In time of prepara- 
tion the homemade desserts compared favor- 
ably with the commercial products, but the 
cost of the homemade orange gelatin was three 
to four times greater than that of the commer- 
cial products. Homemade lemon gelatin cost 
about twice as much as any commercial 
product. 

It was concluded that in every case the home- 
made product ranked higher in general quality 
than the commercial product, although many 
of the latter were very good. The factor in 
which the quality of homemade products most 
outranked the commercial products was flavor. 
The time and cost data showed that there was 
no consistent relationship in these factors be- 
tween the two types of products.—F. B. K. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


When you go to market. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
18, No. 12 (1935, Dec.) pp. 26-27, 53. 
The Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A. pre- 

sents a vegetable calendar which shows the 

usual monthly supply of 22 fresh vegetables. 

Since prices fluctuate directly with the supply, 

this will serve as a buying guide. 


The 1936 parade of new equipment, KENNETH 
C. Lovcren. Am. Restaurant Mag. 19, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 29-41, 64-84. 

A compilation of new and improved equip- 
ment which includes descriptions and illustra- 
tions of labor-saving devices. 


Profitable bakery specials, BERTHA E. NETTLE- 
TON. Am. Restaurant Mag. 19, No. 2 (1936, 
Feb.) pp. 31, 54, 57. 

The present tendency is to shorten the list by 
decreasing the number of basic items and using 
a few daily specials. These specials are 
planned to provide adequate choice and add 
variety. The recipes given have been prepared 
in the General Foods institution kitchen labora- 
tory and are suggested for use as specials. 


What the Social Security Act requires of em- 
ployers. Bidgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 35, No. 13 
(1935, Dec.) pp. 24-26, 59-60. 

The new taxes for the unemployment fund 
and old-age pensions involve careful record 
keeping of all “net wages.” Wisconsin and 
New York are the only two states at present to 
have passed laws establishing these forms of 
social security. The coverage of the New 
York Unemployment Insurance Act is greater 
than that of the federal act; it includes all em- 
ployers of four or more persons. Among the 
classes exempted are employees of non-profit 
institutions operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes. 


Modern exterminating methods, JosepH N. 
LAFERRIERE. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 35, No. 
13 (1935, Dec.) pp. 29, 61; 36, No. 1 (1936, 
Jan.) pp. 29, 53; 36, No. 3 (1936, Feb.) pp. 
38, 58, 59. 

The first two of these articles deal with roach 


extermination and the relative efficiencies of 
various insecticides and methods for their use. 
The last discusses the use of liquids, fumigating, 
and superheating as methods for exterminating 
bedbugs. 


Application and maintenance of water waxes. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 36, No. 3 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 24-25, 56-57. 

Points of consideration in the selection of 
wax are guarantee against damage to the floor 
covering, wearing quality, balance of water 
resistance, the self-polishing feature, ease of 
application, and coverage per gallon. All the 
acid or alkali in old floor coverings should be 
neutralized before finishing. Methods for this 
neutralization, for the application of wax, and 
for the maintenance of the floors are presented 
in this paper. 


The average meal is best guide to food cost 
control, Donatp F. MAGaArRRELL. Hosp. 
Mgt. 41, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 22-23, 54- 
55. 

This article analyzes the factors which dis- 
organize hospital food budgets and points out 
feasible remedies. Inaccurate budgeting, ad- 
vance in market prices, and unexpectedly in- 
creased occupancy are the three major factors 
beyond control by the management. The 
fundamental principle of food costs control is 
defined as the determination of these costs by 
the per portion or per service cost and not the 
original purchase price. Controllable causes of 
high costs are methods of purchasing, lack of 
standardization of foods, lack of skill in menu 
planning, overproduction, low wage scales, and 
high labor turnover. 


Entrance mats as a means of cutting cleaning 
costs, E.M. Betknap. Hosp. Mgt.41, No.1 
(1936, Jan.) pp. 24-26. 

Entrance mats are recommended for reasons 
of sanitation, safety, and economy. Studies 
show that their use decreases maintenance costs 
by from 20 to 25 percent. Their construction 
should make it easy to remove the dirt from the 
shoe and to hold it out of sight until its proper 
removal. 
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Book of bathrooms. Hotel Mgt. 29, No. 1 

(1936, Jan.) pp. 21-34. 

This compilation of material includes new 
ideas in equipment, points in the selection of 
bathroom fabrics with their standard sizes, and 
standardized directions for cleaning. 


Color mixing formule for your guidance. Hotel 
Mgt. 29, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 101-103. 
The house manager who is responsible for 

maintenance and decoration will find these 

formulas valuable in producing desired effects. 


Simplifying records for social security tax. 
Hotel Mthly. 43, No. 513 (1935, Dec.) pp. 
38-41. 

This tax legislation necessitates keeping three 
additional types of records: the employment 
history of the individual, the payroll tax record 
for each employee, and the payroll record for 
the entire business showing earnings of each 
employee and amounts of taxes chargeable to 
employer, employee, old-age tax, and employ- 
ment tax. Suggestive forms are included. 


Economical ice cream production, Etta H. 
Hanpy. Hotel Mthly. 43, No. 513 (1935, 
Dec.) pp. 42-43; 44, No. 514 (1936, Jan.) pp. 
48, 51;44, No. 515 (1936, Feb.) pp. 50, 52, 54. 
This series of articles gives formulas for 

ices, sherbets, frappés, soufflés, “lacto,” and 

punches. 


The dietitian in transient relief service, M. 
Fatrra McAutey. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 
11, No. 5 (1936, Jan.) pp. 389-405. 

This article discusses location and layout, 
equipment, personnel, purchasing of supplies, 
food purchasing, food preparation and service, 
and office records called for in transient relief 
work. Skillful preparation of cheap materials 
and control of yield are essential factors in 
operating at minimum cost. Methods of con- 
trol are cost guides, daily reports of food unit, 
standardized recipes, and analysis of the menus 
used. 


Modern warfare on roaches, JosepH N. La- 
FERRIERE. Modern Hosp. 46, No. 1 (1936, 
Jan.) pp. 69-71. 

Ways to exterminate bedbugs, JosepH N. La- 
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FERRIERE. Modern Hosp. 46, No. 2 (1935, 

Feb.) pp. 84, 86. 

Material similar to that in articles by the 
same author abstracted on page 340. 


The dietitian in retrospect and introspect, MAL- 
corm T. MacEAcHERN. Modern Hosp. 46, 
No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 96, 98, 100. 

The following ten objectives are suggested as 
of practical value to the dietitian: maintenance 
of high standards of education and training for 
hospital dietitians; better preparation of the 
dietitian for competency of administration; im- 
provement of her knowledge, promotion of 
research in dietetics through each dietitian 
developing an attitude of investigation towards 
her work; observation of a high standard of 
ethics; development of a broader conception 
and appreciation by the medical staff as a 
whole; more effective direction of efforts to- 
wards providing the intern or resident with a 
better knowledge of diets and diet therapy; 
greater attention to preventive work; fulfilling 
of the réle of an economist in the administra- 
tion of the department; accumulation of au- 
thoritative information on the physical, ad- 
ministrative, and scientific aspects of food 
service. 


The summer camp for diabetic children—an 
extension of hospital service, HENRY J. JOHN. 
Modern Hosp. 46, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 92, 
94, 96. 

The diabetic child needs the advantages of a 
vacation from the burden of his everyday life. 
If a camp is to provide adequate care for him 
it requires medical, nursing, and dietetic super- 
vision plus a recreational organization. The 
latter must receive the emphasis if the camp is 
to fulfill its purpose. Some of the policies are 
presented by which Camp Ho Mita Koda near 
Cleveland attempts to meet the particular 
problems of these children. 


Twelve school lunchrooms and how they grew, 
Mary Farnam. WNation’s Schools 16, No. 6 
(1935, Dec.) pp. 54-59. 

During the past two years, the Cleveland 
Heights schools under the new system have 
operated the cafeterias with a surplus of 6 per 
cent of the gross sales and in addition are 
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building up a depreciation fund. The admin- 
istrative expenses are shared by all schools in 
proportion to their receipts. The ratio of full- 
time employees to students served is 1 to 75 
in the elementary schools and 1 to 150 in the 
high schools. Student employees range in 
number from 4 in the smallest school to 28 in 
the largest, and each receives a 20-cent luncheon 
for 20 minutes’ work. Standardized recipes 
are used, and servings are uniform. Perpetual 
inventories are kept, and physical inventories 
are taken twice a year. Some of the records 
kept are daily service record, daily sales report, 
and the petty cash book. The operating report 
for May 1935 is included to show the type of 
report submitted at the end of each month. 


Cooks in the making, Ames. Na- 
tion’s Schools 17, No. 1 (1936, Jan.) pp. 
55-56+. 

The school cafeteria serves as the medium 
through which all teaching of foods is conducted 
in some of the schools in Gary, Indiana. The 
plan is used only when the lunch line is large 
enough to carry expenses, which are considered 
to include teaching materials and upkeep. 
More variation in the arrangement of schedules 
is possible in the large school with two teachers 
and two classrooms. The girls are divided into 
groups which rotate to afford experience in 8 
types of cafeteria work. A sufficient amount 
of practical help is employed to safeguard 
against exploitation of the children. 


Tempting foods offset outside competition, 
HeLten VAN Kaspar. Nation’s 
Schools 17, No. 2 (1936, Feb.) pp. 62, 64. 
As an important factor of the health program 

the school cafeteria must be a pleasant place 

where the students may enjoy nutritious foods 
at nominal cost. Competition with street 
vendors and nearby lunch counters requires 
that the cafeteria serve more tempting food 
and a greater quantity for the same price. 

Most of the foods sell for 5 cents or less with 

the exception of the 10-cent plate, which has 

become increasingly popular and assures a 

properly selected and nourishing meal averag- 

ing about 15 ounces in weight. It consists of 
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a meat or a meat substitute and two vegetables 
or one vegetable and a salad. Plate lunch 
menus for the Macfarland Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C., are included. 


Parents check school menus, RutH UNDER- 
woop. WNation’s Schools 17, No. 2 (1936 
Feb.) p. 66. 

On Friday afternoon each child carries home 
the menu for the following week together with 
a letter from the dietitian in the school here 
referred to. Parents may check the selections 
on the menu and return it on Monday with the 
money to pay for the pupils’ luncheons during 
the week. Each article is 5 cents for children 
below junior high school, while older children 
pay 10 cents for a hot dish and receive a larger 
portion. The complete lunch may be obtained 
or the lunch from home may be supplemented 
from the choices offered. Every opportunity 
is used to gain the co-operation of the parents. 


The college trained men and the job, C. A. 
Hotratz. Personnel 12, No. 3 (1936, Feb.) 
pp. 213-219. 

Criticisms against the college-trained person 
as an employee may be due in large part to the 
differences in the colleges and the inconsistent 
demands of industry. The plan of co-operative 
work and study used at Antioch College gives 
the student opportunity to make a wise voca- 
tional choice. Required qualifications set by 
employers are ability, good vocational adjust- 
ment, experience, and reliability, this last in- 
cluding accuracy, punctuality, honesty, sta- 
bility of character, thoroughness, loyalty, and 
a code of ethics for one’s personal life. Also 
important are appearance and personality, 
which include dignity, poise, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, and pleasing manner. There are three 
grades of jobs: the routine job with no future, 
the semi-routine job, and the executive job. 
Standard job requirements should be set up for 
college employees and the job investigated to 
determine the advisability of employing a col- 
lege person for it. Colleges should be training 
most of their young people to hold the executive 
grade of job. 

M. ve G. B. and G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


Farm Family Account Book. The new yearly 
account book prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and a committee of the extension 
service department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was issued in March. It 
embodies the results of many conferences of 
farm and home management specialists, is 
planned for use in connection with farm records, 
yet makes generous allowance for the “human 
factor” in family expenditures. No free copies 
are available but the book may be purchased at 
the very nominal price of 15 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


“State Aid for Libraries.” Home econo- 
mists interested in promoting more general use 
of home economics material through libraries 
will be interested in an article by Judson T. 
Jennings in the February Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. It was pre- 
pared for the National Library Planning Com- 
mittee, the Library Extension Board, and the 
League of Library Commissions and suggests 
how state and local groups can make the 
public realize the importance of state grants 
for libraries in face of the shrinkage of local 
revenues. 


“Scientific Consumer Purchasing.” A re- 
vised edition of the outline prepared in 1932 by 
the committee on standardization of consumers’ 
goods of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation for the use of study groups in the 
American Association of University Women 
has recently been issued. Copies of the study 
guide may be purchased for 60 cents each or 
together with a kit of reference material for 
$1.25 a set, from the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A “Case” of “Cans.” The JOURNAL apolo- 
gizes for a slip in the note “A B C’s on the Air” 
on page 131 of the February issue. This re- 
ferred to “88 million cases of vegetables” hav- 
ing carried grade marks on their labels during 
the last eleven months. It should have read 
“88 million cans of food.” 


Informative Labels for Blankets. The Chat- 
ham Manufacturing Company, which was a 
pioneer in carrying specifications on the labels 
for its sheets, has found the venture so success- 
ful that it is now stating size, weight, fiber con- 
tent, tensile strength, warmth, and material 
used for binding on those for its so-called 
specification airloom blankets. 


For Consumers of Textiles and Clothing. 
The committee on consumer education of the 
textiles and clothing division of the American 
Home Economics Association has prepared a 
mimeographed bibliography of 366 titles of 
consumer literature relating to textiles and 
clothing. The entries are indexed under 65 
headings. Copies may be purchased for 25 
cents each from the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


Those Ads. For students of advertising 
and its effects we lift the following from Patch- 
work, the house organ of the E. L. Patch Com- 
pany: “Harry, why don’t you smoke?” “Be- 
cause I’m not fat, I haven’t a cough, never like 
to walk, and I’m satisfied.” 


Weights and Measures. The National 
Bureau of Standards has prepared a bulletin 
on “Units of Weight and Measure” which is 
issued as U. S. Department of Commerce, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous 
Publication M121, and which supersedes Circu- 
lar C47. Copies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents each. 


Tea-Seed Oil. This oil, which is obtained 
from a plant closely related to the one whose 
leaves are used for beverages and which is 
chiefly used in paint and textile industries, has 
long been suspected as an adulterant or sub- 
stitute for the more expensive olive oil, but 
officials of the federal Food and Drug Adminis- . 
tration have found it difficult to detect the 
fraud because the tea-seed oil answered all the 
recognized tests for olive oil. A practicable, 
reliable test has recently been developed by 
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which a clear distinction can be made, and it 
is expected that the tea-seed oil racket will 
soon disappear from the olive-oil industry. 


“Kitchen Fag.” This is one of 44 new 
bodily afflictions “that advertisers, often with- 
out aid of pathologists at all are discovering” 
and that are duly listed in Printers’ Ink for 
March 5. 


Druggists, Grocers, and General Merchants. 
Under the title “Are Drug Stores Attempting 
to Create a Monopoly?” an article in National 
Grocers Bulletin for February claims that na- 
tional and state organizations of druggists are 
attempting to frighten lawmakers and the 
public into the belief that a serious health ques- 
tion is involved in allowing patent and proprie- 
tary medicines, common household remedies, 
and similar products to be sold by grocers and 
general merchants and are working to re- 
strict the sale of all drug products to registered 
pharmacists. 


Home Economics and Public Health. The 
close connection between these two fields of 
work is shown in the section on Public Health 
Education which Evart G. Routzahn prepares 
regularly for the American Journal of Public 
Health and which almost always contains 
items of help and interest to home economists. 


Test of Book Bindings. In 1925 the New 
York Public Library started to test the dur- 
ability of various types of book bindings by 
having a set of The Century Dictionary used 
in the general reference room bound in four 
kinds of leather and in heavyweight buckram, 
using also different styles of binding and treat- 
ing each leather in different ways. In some 
cases large volumes were divided and bound as 
two separate parts. The results of ten years 
of wear show that well-tanned leather (not 
domestic leather of bark tannage) is the most 
durable material; that the application of ani- 
mal and vegetable oils to leather bindings is 
beneficial, while mineral oil is harmful; that 
continued application of oil softens the size and 
causes gilt lettering to wear off; and that the 
bindings of volumes of moderate weight wear 
longer than those of very large ones. Similar 
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tests are now being run on the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


University of Alaska. An account of this 
“University Farthest North,” with an airplane 
view of the buildings near Fairbanks, is found 
in School Life for January, 1936. 


- Low-cost Housing. ‘“‘Low-cost Housing : In- 
surance of Mortgages on Low-cost Housing 
Projects under Section 207, Title II, of the 
Federal Housing Act” is the title of Federal 
Housing Administration Circular No. 3, re- 
vised. It “covers in general terms the proce- 
dure involved in the insurance of mortgages on 
low-cost housing projects and sets forth the 
Administrative Rules and Regulations govern- 
ing such insurance.” 


Dr. Butterfield and the Country Life Move- 
ment. The February issue of Rural America 
is dedicated to the memory of Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, distinguished leader in the move- 
ment for the improvement of rural life in the 
United States. Ray Stannard Baker interprets 
his life and work; various of his associates 
(among them Grace E. Frysinger) add their 
brief tributes; and Dr. Charles J. Galpin re- 
views the country life movement. 


Canadian Women’s Institutes. Six women, 
each of whom holds an executive position 
with the Women’s Institutes in a Canadian 
province, are reported by The Country Woman 
to have formed a home economics group in the 
Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada. The 
chairman is Miss Esther Thompson of Mani- 
toba. 


Rural Women in South Africa. A special 
section to cater to the needs of rural house- 
wives has recently been created under the ex- 
tension and education service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry in South 
Africa. In its annual report, the Department 
says it is “fully cognizant of the necessity of 
having the rural housewife as its ally.” 


Work Hours and Wage Rates for Women. 
State hour laws for women and minimum wage 
rates are summarized in U. S. Department of 
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Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 137, 
while hours, wages, working conditions, and 
home work for women in Texas industries are 
reported in the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 126. 


“The Plight of Negro Domestic Labor.” 
Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, describes the low 
wages and bad working conditions of negro 
household employees in the January number of 
the Journal of Negro Education and maintains 
that their low purchasing power and corre- 
spondingly low standards of living are an ob- 
stacle to national economic recovery. 


Jerry-Building. Aroused by reports from 
various sections of the country that jerry-build- 
ers, the racketeers of the construction industry, 
have again become active with the upturn in 
residence building, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has issued warnings to all persons us- 
ing the modernization credit plan or the mutual 
mortgage insurance plan to “give careful scru- 
tiny to all bids for work submitted to them by 
contractors and builders.” The bait is an ex- 
ceedingly low bid, and the principal dangers are 
poorly constructed foundations, the use of 
green lumber, poorly applied, short-lived paint, 
and inadequately designed houses with trick 
angles and chopped-up roofs. 


Educational Directory, 1936. The current 
year’s edition of this valuable annual is listed 
as U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1936, No. 1, and appears 
in four separate parts: Part I, “State and 
County School Officers”; Part II, “City School 
Officers”; Part III, “Colleges and Universities 
Including All Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion’; and Part IV, “Educational Associations 
and Directories.” It is sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
5 cents a copy for each part. 


“Science and the Young Child.” The 
science committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, wishing “to accomplish some- 
thing which will help teachers in handling 
science materials,” has attempted to assemble 
a list of science activities for young children, 
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the pertinent findings of specialists, a statement 
of the place of science in the education of young 
children, and an up-to-date bibliography. It 
has brought the results together in an attrac- 
tive bulletin which can be purchased for 35 
cents a copy from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Training for Public Service. The Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, has issued a pamphlet which sum- 
marizes the conference called by the Public 
Administration Clearing House at Princeton 
last June. The report emphasizes the increase 
in public service personnel and makes recom- 
mendations as to training for such positions. 
Copies may be obtained at the address given at 
50 cents each. 


With the Nutritionist. H.C. Thompson de- 
scribes “Seeing New York with a Nutritionist 
as Guide” in the Red Cross Courier for March, 
1936. 


Uses for Leisure. An article on making 
lampshades of parchment, glazed silk, and 
other professional-looking materials is found 
in the February issue of Leisure, “the maga- 
zine of a thousand diversions,” published 
monthly at 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Tabitha, 1936 Model. From Virginia comes 
word that a woman who knew how to do the 
mending and make the minor repairs needed 
for a busy person’s wardrobe turned a very 
pretty penny by acting as a sort of “sewing 
comfort” to practically all of the girls employed 
in a large office building—a plan which others 
were hoping to emulate. 


Conference on Education for Marriage 
and Family Social Relations. The final re- 
port of the conference held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, from June 30 to 
July 3, 1934, has been published in the Jour- 
nal of Social Hygiene, its 48 pages occupying 
the whole of the number for January, 1936. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


National Conference of Social Work. The 
department of home economics in social work 
of the A.H.E.A., which is associated with the 
Conference, has as usual arranged a program 
during the meeting of the Conference in Atlan- 
tic City the week of May 24. It includes ses- 
sions on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 

New England Health Education Association. 
The eleventh annual meeting will be held at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, on June 5 and 6. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Marion R. 
Kanter, R. W. Emerson School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

New Education Fellowship. Preliminary 
programs and application blanks for member- 
ship and accommodations at the seventh World 
Conference to be held in Cheltenham, England, 
from July 31 to August 14, 1936, may be ob- 
tained by addressing the N.E.F. Conference, 
c/o Progressive Education Association, 310 
West 90th Street, New York City. 

International Congress of Technical Educa- 
tion. Because of international conditions the 
Congress called to meet in Rome during May 
has been postponed until September, 1936. 
One of the questions on the agenda is “The 
Training of Women for Their Special Place in 
Economic Life,” both in the home and in other 
suitable occupations. 

Household Employment and the W.P.A. 
Household training for young women on relief 
rolls, equipping them to hold jobs in private 
employment, has been initiated in 21 states, 
New York City, and the District of Columbia, 
through an allotment of $500,000 of federal 
funds to be administered by the Women’s 
Division of the W.P.A. Courses are being 
established to teach general housework, child 
care, and the cooking and serving of food. 
Anna Marie Driscoll of Utah has been ap- 
pointed national supervisor of the program. 


Consumers’ Union. One result of the long 
strike at Consumers’ Research, Inc., has been 
the formation by some of the former subscribers 
and staff of a new consumer organization, the 
Consumers’ Union of the United States, with 
headquarters at 22 East 17th Street, New York 
City. It will supply information on consumer 
goods and services and will include the labor 
conditions under which the goods are produced 
among the features reported. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. A homemakers’ short 
course, with lectures and demonstrations, was 
held from February 11 to 27. 

Extension Service. Ruth Peck of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has succeeded Mrs. Lydia 
Fohn-Hansen, who resigned, as assistant direc- 
tor of home economics extension. 

Vocational Education. Alaska has been 
granted George-Ellzey funds for vocational 
education. A. E. Schoettler, whose headquar- 
ters are at Juneau, is in charge of the work. 
Lucille Pepoon, formerly a teacher of home 
economics at Douglas, Alaska, is assistant 
supervisor of home economics. 


ARIZONA 


Vocational Education. Mrs. Dora Lewis of 
the U. S. Office of Education was in Arizona 
from January 22 to 25. In Tucson she spoke 
at the conference held to discuss administrative 
problems of vocational education in the state. 

University of Arizona. Sybil Smith of the 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations spent 
February 19 and 20 at the University and while 
there talked to the home economics students. 

Extension Service. Thelma Huber of Mesa 
has been appointed specialist in home manage- 
ment; Muriel Hopkins has been made home 
demonstration agent in Yuma County to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Janet Burnell Capple, who resigned; 
and Mrs. Lara Oakley is assistant home demon- 
stration agent in Maricopa County. 
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ARKANSAS 


State Department of Education. Frances 
Bailey and Alma Keys have held 9 district 
conferences for the teachers of the state. 
Methods of rating home economics teachers 
and revision of the curriculum were discussed. 

Susan M. Burson of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion visited negro schools in Arkansas early in 
March. 

Arkansas A. and M. College. The meal- 
planning class demonstrated different types of 
table setting and serving at the meeting of the 
Monticello branch of the A.A.U.W. on Decem- 
ber 12. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College. Katherine 
Kennedy, president of the Home Economics 
Club, reports 35 members. The club is affili- 
ated with the state and national organizations 
and contributes annually to the state home 
economics loan fund. Lela Jane Bryan is the 
faculty sponsor. 

University of Arkansas. Isabella C. Wilson, 
recently management supervisor for the hous- 
ing division of the P.W.A. in Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of home economics. 

Zilpha C. Battey spoke at the meeting of 
the State Horticultural Society at Siloam 
Springs on January 7 on “Fruits and Health.” 

Extension Service. A forum on economic 
and social problems for home demonstration 
agents was held at the University from March 
23 to 28. 

June Donahue of Colorado is community 
activities specialist. 7 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of the U. S. 
Office of Education spoke on ‘““Home Econom- 
ics at the Cross-Roads” at the section’s recent 
meeting. 

H.E.W.J.B. This year the program for the 
annual luncheon meeting arranged by the San 
Francisco group for members from the entire 
Bay Section was a mock radio broadcast pre- 
senting the history of the national and local 
departments and a discussion of what the 
future may offer for the business-minded girl 
with home economics training. 
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Sally Jarrard, formerly in charge of the 
Sperry Flour Company’s testing kitchen, has 
opened a training school for domestic and com- 
mercial help in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles Section. The section recently 
arranged for Jessie Caplin of Minnesota to give 
several series of lectures on textiles, including 
three talks at a downtown store. 

Chico State College. At the January meet- 
ing of instructors at the College and surround- 
ing schools, led by Ruth Parker, different 
phases of consumer education were considered. 
Ready-made dresses and slips were shown and 
discussed; a freshman class explained the tech- 
nique used in working out standards for select- 
ing a washing machine; egg beaters were 
analyzed for points of efficiency; and a one-act 
play on “Buying Blankets” was given. 

Miss Parker has talked to the local business- 
men’s club, stressing the fact that home eco- 
nomics is their good friend in teaching wise 
buying to the housewives of the community. 

University of California, Berkeley. Dr. 
Irene Hall left the home economics department 
in December to join her husband in Oregon. 
Her successor is Dr. Betty Monaghan. 

Iva Sell, state supervisor of home economics 
in Idaho, is registered at the University for 
the spring and summer sessions. 

Kern County. Union High School home 
economics teachers are co-operating with the 
integration program by giving talks on listed 
subjects to any class that may call on them. 

Oakland. May E. Davis, supervisor of 
home economics and cafeterias of Oakland, re- 
ports two new experimental courses: one for 
high school boys on Home Living and the 
other for junior high school students on Home 
Entertainment. 

San Joachin Valley. Home economics in- 
structors in the Valley have conducted meet- 
ings on consumer education which were at- 
tended by representatives of P.-T.A.’s in many 
surrounding communities, and these women 
have spread the information to others. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. At 
its section meetings at the time of the State 
Teachers Association meeting in Denver in 
November, the Colorado Home Economics As- 
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sociation had as guests superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and commercial teachers. This is the 
second year that the superintendents’ group 
has met with home economics sections. Sam 
R. Hill, principal of the Manual Training High 
School of Denver, was chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Social and Economic Problems of 
the Consumer as a Function of Education.” 
A unique feature of the program was a panel 
discussion on “Boys in Home Economics” by 
a group of Denver junior and senior high school 
boys and their sponsors, Helen Burnham and 
Helen Redford. 

The Association’s new officers are: president, 
Helen Redifer, 207 South Gilpin Street, Den- 
ver; vice-president, Alice Auld; secretary, Ida 
Mae Imhoff, Rocky Ford; and treasurer, 
Pauline Winkler. 

Vocational Home Economics. At the State 
Vocational Homemaking Conference held in 
Denver on November 9 in connection with that 
of the Colorado Vocational Association, Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis of the U. S. Office of Education 
was the main speaker. At a special session in 
the afternoon she led the discussion on “Tests 
and Measurements.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Association, includ- 
ing its affiliated student clubs, will be held at 
Connecticut State College at Storrs on May 16. 
The program will include a general session, for 
which the theme is “Housing”’; sectional meet- 
ings; and a business meeting with the election 
of officers. An exhibit of old textiles is being 
arranged by Nellie Gard of the State College. 
Elsa Richter, chairman of student clubs, is 
planning a stimulating program which should 
appeal to all members as well as to those in- 
terested in forming clubs in their own schools. 

Bridgeport Home Economics Club. The 
chief business of the winter meeting was in 
connection with the D.A.R. awards, the first of 
which may be presented this June to outstand- 
ing students in home economics. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to determine the basis 
of the awards. 

New Haven Home Economics Club. The 
club reports an interesting series of winter 
meetings held at the Y.W.C.A. Subjects have 
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been: “Modern Dentistry” by Dr. L. M. Can- 
tor, “Women and Children of Russia” by Dr. 
Margaret Chaney, “Modern Trends in Obstet- 
rics” by Dr. Margaret Tyler. 

Waterbury Home Economics Club. In Jan- 
uary the club visited the General Baking Com- 
pany plant, after which the members attended 
a demonstration by the dietitian on “Unusual 
Uses of Bread.” 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting in Wilmington on April 25 
Helen W. Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics, spoke on “Progress in Home 
Economics.” Henrietta Fleck of the Women’s 
College, University of Delaware, was in charge 
of the luncheon. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
The nutrition students are co-operating with 
the college health committee in aiding students 
who have problems of underweight, overweight, 
anemia, or similar conditions. 

Seniors in the advanced methods course re- 
cently watched a demonstration of group teach- 
ing by Miss Conoway of the Conrad School. 
They have also observed in other schools of the 
state. 

The institution management class attended 
the last meeting of the Delaware Dietetic As- 
sociation in Wilmington and inspected the 
newly equipped kitchens of the Hotel duPont. 

Millicent Atkin of the Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation gave a demonstration for the home 
economics students on March 15 and made 
helpful suggestions for students interested in 
commercial work. 

Cosmetics were discussed at the last meet- 
ing of the student home economics club. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association and the D. C. Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers held a joint 
meeting on January 20 in the auditorium of 
the N.E.A. Building. Alice Sowers, field 
worker for the National Congress, spoke on 
“The Importance of Home Economics and 
the Parent-Teacher Association in the Adult 
Education Program.” Preceding the meet- 
ing the council of the Home Economics Asso- 
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ciation entertained the speaker at dinner at 
the A.A.U.W. 

At the nutrition section’s meeting on Janu- 
ary 28 at the D. C. Red Cross Building the 
following discussed the work done in adult 
education in foods and nutrition by their re- 
spective agencies: Melva Bakkie, the Red 
Cross; Dorothea Duncan, the newspaper; Ruth 
Van Deman, the radio. 

H.EW.1I.B. E. Overton Jones, the U. S. 
representative of Josiah Wedgwood and Sons 
of England, spoke at the dinner meeting of 
the section on March 5 at Toby Tavern. 

National Child Research Center. Child 
psychology was the general subject of 8 lec- 
tures given on Tuesday evenings during Febru- 
ary and March by Dr. Cora B. Key. They 
were part of the Center’s program of parent 
activities but were open to anyone interested. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. A 
joint conference on homemaking was sponsored 
in Milledgeville by the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Association 
from March 11 to 13. 

State Department of Education. Marie 
White of the U. S. Office of Education visited 
vocational home economics departments and 
teacher-training institutions in Georgia from 
March 6 to 14. 

District conferences for teachers of voca- 
tional home economics held in Athens, Atlanta, 
Vidalia, and Albany during February and 
March were largely devoted to a study of 
teaching by the problem-solving method. 

Georgia State College for Women. Pea- 
body High School. Blanche Muldrow, a ninth 
grade student and secretary of the state home 
economics clubs, attended two district club 
meetings recently and spoke over station WSB. 
At the February meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club an original skit was presented by 
members of the eighth grade. Many interest- 
ing field trips have been enjoyed this quarter, 
among them one to study types of houses. 

University of Georgia. Ruth Atwater of the 
National Canners Association gave two lec- 
tures to the home economics students while 
she was in Georgia for the State Dietetic As- 
sociation meeting. 
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In co-operation with the Clarke County 
Consumers’ Council the foods classes are doing 
research on foods standards. 

Homecon, the student home economics club, 
has been appointed by the student club advis- 
ory committee of the Georgia Home Economics 
Association to stimulate interest in college 
home economics clubs throughout the state. 

Atlanta Public Schools. Clara Lee Cone, 
city supervisor of home economics, is serving 
as a member of the aims committee of the 
Georgia program for the improvement of in- 
struction. 

The new position of supervisor of school 
cafeterias is filled by Berma Jarrard, former 
chairman of the home economics department 
of the Murphy Junior High School. 

The home economics department of the Girls 
High School recently sponsored as an assembly 
program a demonstration of flower arrange- 
ments for the home by one of Atlanta’s leading 
florists. 

At Commercial High School and O’Keefe 
Junior High School home economics courses 
for boys have proved satisfactory. 


IDAHO 


Extension Service. The Annual Extension 
Conference was held in Moscow from January 
20 to 25, with Dr. C. B. Smith, Madge J. 
Reese, and Lita Bane of the U. S. Extension 
Service in attendance. Members of the Idaho 
Home Economics Association in the northern 
district, the home economics faculty of the 
University, and the home demonstration staff 
gave a buffet supper at the Moscow Hotel on 
January 21 in honor of Miss Bane and Miss 
Reese. 

Magdalena Clements has resigned as district 
home demonstration agent to join the Resettle- 
ment Administration in Texas. 

Vocational Home Economics. The south- 
ern district conference of the Idaho vocational 
homemaking teachers was held at Pocatello 
on December 13 and 14, and the northern one 
at Moscow on February 7 and 8. Katherine 
Jensen of the University of Idaho was guest 
speaker at the former, Mattie Pattison, state 
supervisor of home economics education in 
Washington, led a round-table discussion at 
the latter. 
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District home economics meetings were held 
on March 14 at Boise, on March 21 at Poca- 
tello, and on April 4 at Moscow. Attention 
of all members was called to the A.H.E.A. 
meeting in Seattle, and returns from the mem- 
bership drive were reported. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. H.E. 
W I.B. Section. At the February dinner meet- 
ing the subject of home economics business ap- 
prenticeships was discussed. Sybil Woodruff 
of the University of Illinois, Evelyn Halliday 
and Lillian Stevenson of the University of 
Chicago, Mary Matthews of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Florence Busse Smith of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ruth Straight, president of the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, and Ada Hess, 
state supervisor of home economics in Illinois, 
took part in the discussion. 

Illinois State Normal University. In March 
Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education 
and Ada H. Hess, state supervisor of home 
economics, made a survey of the home eco- 
nomics department. Similar surveys are being 
made in other teachers colleges of Illinois. 

The home economics department has ar- 
ranged for certain students to take special 
training at the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Lewis Institute. Laura Winkelman repre- 
sented the Institute at the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in March. 

Marjorie Stevens was selected by the Coun- 
ter Freezer Association to attend a course in 
ice-cream manufacture at the University of 
Wisconsin. She ranked eighth in an ice-cream 
judging contest at the University of Illinois 
competed in by herself and 75 men. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Hazel Kyrk ad- 
dressed the home economics members of the 
Peoria section of the Illinois Teachers Associa- 
tion at Pekin on February 28 on ‘Consumers’ 
Education in the Secondary Schools.” She 
also talked before the Jacksonville, Illinois, 
branch of the A.A.U.W. on February 29 on 
“The Consumers’ Stake in Public Policy.” 

University of Illinois. Mary C. Whitlock 
read a paper on “The Wearability of Silk 
Dresses” at the March meeting in Washington 
of Committee D-13 of the American Society of 
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Testing Materials, and Sybil Woodruff pre- 
sented one on “The Adaptability of Different 
Varieties of Soybeans to Use as Human Food” 
at the Kansas City meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Extension Service. Each member of the 
home economics extension staff is co-operating 
with a member of the agricultural extension 
staff in assisting six to ten counties to develop 
a program in agriculture and home economics. 
This is the first major effort made to develop 
a co-ordinated program in agriculture and 
home economics, based on analysis of rural 
situations by outstanding leaders in agricul- 
ture and home economics of the county. 

A second home accounts specialist, Mrs. 
Virginia Randall, has been added to the staff 
to take care of the increasing demand for help 
in money management. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. S/u- 
dent Clubs. The Association is sponsoring 
another public relations contest for student 
clubs to give parents and the general public 
news of club activities. Each club will be 
scored on the completeness and efficiency of its 
public relations program throughout the year, 
including newspaper articles, posters, exhibits, 
window displays, demonstrations, pageants 
and parades, showing of pictures (motion or 
slides), stage shows, and direct mail advertis- 
ing. A trophy is presented by Dean Mary L. 
Matthews, to be held for one year by the club 
producing the best publicity. 

Butler University. Aleen McComb and 
Avanelle Brennaman, ’34, are dietitians on the 
staffs of the James Whitcomb Riley Hospital 
and the Indianapolis City Hospital, respec- 
tively. 

Indiana University. A new course, Care 
and Development of Children from School Age 
to Adolescence, with special emphasis on the 
home, is being offered this semester by Miss 
Finley. 

Elizabeth Stevenson, state itinerant teacher- 
trainer, discussed “Consumer Education” and 
“Hygiene and Home Nursing” at district con- 
ferences at Cambridge City and Seymour dur- 
ing February. 

Myrtle Anderson delivered lectures on house- 
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hold textiles and fabric finishes in the extension 
course on interior decoration held in Indianap- 
olis. She spoke recently before the house 
president’s council, a campus organization, on 
“What a College Girl Desires in Dress.” 

Purdue University. Anexhibit of textiles from 
Guatemala was displayed in the clothing labora- 
tory in March along with pictures showing how 
primitive designs have inspired modern tex- 
tiles. Students in clothing classes are adapting 
the designs to children’s dresses. 

An unusual Russian exhibit and tea was 
given in March by Marian Willoughby for her 
students in junior clothing. Russian icons, 
textiles, toys, photographs, posters, and cos- 
metics were displayed; and students in peasant 
dress served Russian candies and cakes and tea 
from large samovars while Miss Willoughby 
explained objects in the exhibit and Amy 
Bloye, head of the foods department, told of 
her journey to Soviet Russia a few years ago. 
Edith Gregory, a student, read from Irina 
Skariiitina’s A World Can End to suggest life 
among the Russian nobility before 1917. 
Countess Skariitina was a Convocation 
speaker a few days later. 

Extension Service. About 125 attended 
the regional conference of agricultural and 
home economics extension workers from the 12 
central states held at Purdue University from 
March 19 to 21. 

Evansville High School. Exhibits of family 
heirlooms by the classes in family relationships 
have proved interesting to the class members 
and others in the school and community. Pub- 
lishing a few interesting family histories in the 
school paper has also aroused interest. 

Indianapolis Public Schools. A beautiful, 
modern cottage large enough to accommodate 
all the classes in home economics was recently 
acquired by Broad Ripple High School. 

To encourage high standards in the clothing 
classes, the department of home economics is 
conducting contests in connection with the 
annual spring exhibit held by vocational classes 
in dressmaking and millinery at the Arsenal 
Technical School. The awards, to be pre- 
sented on Honor Day before the entire student 
body, will be based on both the design and 
skill in workmanship of the entries and on 
grooming and posture of the girls. 


NEWS NOTES 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The 
Association held its second spring meeting in 
Des Moines on March 28. Among the speak- 
ers were Bernice Dodge, Dr. Ivol Spafford, and 
Dr. George D. Stoddard. Topics for round- 
table discussions included consumer problems, 
housing, home economics for boys, testing the 
results of instruction, the selection and use of 
illustrative materials. 

Iowa State College. Mrs. Alma Jones, child 
development and parent education specialist 
in extension, has secured from Trimble Com- 
pany, Inc., an exhibit of children’s furniture 
designed by Gilbert Rohde to send with suit- 
able accessories and play equipment to meet- 
ings on parent education. The exhibit is being 
used also in college classes in child development. 

Lenore Sater is on leave of absence for work 
with the Rural Electrification Administration 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. Dur- 
ing her absence Enid Sater is in charge of work 
in the household equipment department. 

Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, adviser to ma- 
jors in home economics and journalism, gave a 
paper on “Home Economics and Journalism at 
Iowa State College” at the February meeting 
of the Chicago H.E.W.I.B. 

Extension Service. Twenty new home 
demonstration agents have been placed in 
county positions in Iowa since September 1, 
and five more are to be added to the staff in 
the near future. 

During the next few months the home man- 
agement specialist will co-operate with the 
agricultural engineering extension staff in pro- 
moting the program for installing running 
water in farm homes. 


KANSAS 

Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in March at Lawrence. 
Katherine Tucker of Topeka presided. 

The Association has co-operated with the 
home economics faculty of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College in the preparation of outlines 
of club programs on “Family Life in a Chang- 
ing Civilization,” “Parent-Child Relations,” 
and a panel discussion on ‘Consumers’ Prob- 
lems” for the use of women’s clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations in the state. 
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Kansas State Agricultural College. In Jan- 
uary 37 emergency nursery school teachers 
finished a month’s intensive training at the 
College, and in February a second group of 40 
were trained. The training school is in charge 
of Thelma McClure, assisted by the staff of 
the departments of child welfare and euthenics 
and of food economics and nutrition. 

Myrtle Gunselman, assistant professor of 
household economics, is in charge of the new 
Purnell project on studies of factors affecting 
the expenditures for family living among Kan- 
sas farm families. 

Extension Service. Amy Kelly, state home 
demonstration leader for the past 12 years, re- 
signed on February 15 to become state home 
demonstration leader in Missouri. 

Rural Resettlement Administration. Conie 
Foote, who has been home economics adviser 
for the Resettlement Administration in Kansas, 
has been made regional director of home eco- 
nomics with headquarters at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on April 17 in 
Louisville at the time of that of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

University of Kentucky. Beulah I. Coon of 
the U. S. Office of Education worked with the 
home economics education staff from February 
18 to 20 on the revision of the home economics 
course of study. Home economics education 
students had the privilege of meeting Miss 
Coon at a tea given for her by Ronella Spick- 
ard and Mary Lois Williamson. 

Katherine Rogers, formerly home economics 
teacher in the University High School, is now 
head of the home economics teacher-training 
department at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Mary Lois Williamson is taking her place here. 

The Home Economics Club is planning a 
project for next fall on “How the College Girl 
Spends Her Money.” 

Extension Service. The Kentucky Home- 
makers Federation held 5 district meetings in 
the state from April 17 to 20. Mrs. Evelyn 
Tobey was the principal speaker. 

The annual Farm and Home Week was held 
at the University of Kentucky from January 
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28 to 31. In spite of inclement weather more 
women were registered than ever before. The 
principal speakers were Mrs. Evelyn Tobey, 
Mary C. Wigley of Dawson, Alabama, and 
Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Louisville. The home economics and French 
departments of Shawnee High School co-op- 
erated in serving a six-course French dinner in 
a room decorated to create a French atmos- 
phere. Students in the clothing classes made 
the little Brittany caps which the waitresses 
wore, and the menus were made by the art 
class. 


LOUISIANA 


Vocational Home Economics. Marie White 
of the U. S. Office of Education spent the week 
of February 23 in the state conferring with 
those responsible for the vocational home eco- 
nomics program and visiting high school de- 
partments of vocational home economics. 

The Southern Regional Conference for Voca- 
tional Home Economics and Agriculture was 
held in New Orleans from April 13 to 17. 
Marie White was in charge of the home eco- 
nomics section. 

Parent Education. Alice Sowers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
the principal speaker at two well-attended 
leadership conferences arranged by Mrs. Al- 
bert L. Smith, president, and Clyde Mobley, 
chairman of parent education, in the state 
P.-T.A. One conference was held in Shreve- 
port on March 4 and the other in Baton Rouge 
on March 6. 

Silver Anniversary of Home Economics in 
Louisiana. This was observed by the home 
economics departments in the high schools and 
colleges throughout the state, beginning with 
the week of March 9 to 14 and continuing 
through April. More than 18,000 girls and 
300 home economics teachers co-operated. In 
25 years the number of high school home eco- 
nomics departments has increased from 44 to 
279 and the number of cottages from 3 to 88, 
the largest number in any state. The Febru- 
ary issue of Louisiana Schools was given over 
to home economics and its history in the state. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Several 
hundred graduates who have studied under 
Helen Graham have created the Helen Graham 
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graduate scholarship fund in appreciation of 
the great service that Miss Graham has made 
and is making to the homemaking program in 
the state and of her valuable contribution to the 
enlargement and enrichment of home and 
family life. 

The Institute is celebrating the Silver Anni- 
versary of Home Economics by sending speak- 
ers to the surrounding high schools, by writing 
articles for the papers, and by an extra “Anni- 
versary” meeting of the Home Economics 
Club. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Gertrude 
Knepper is substituting for Minnie Lee Odom, 
who is spending the spring in Arizona. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. M. 
Dombourin of New Orleans lectured to the 
student body on the history of the designs and 
colors used in Oriental rugs, illustrating his 
talk with his collection of Persian rugs. 

Agnes Brady has been appointed state chair- 
man of the committee recently organized by 
the A.H.E.A. on home economics education 
through libraries. 

The senior students in the Home Economics 
Club again sponsored the yearly Valentine 
party. Mary Louise Comeaux of Lafayette 
High School and Ellen Le Noir of the State 
Extension Office were the speakers at the 
club’s celebration of the Silver Anniversary of 
Home Economics. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. Helen 
E. Lockwood is chairman of a committee on 
home economics education through libraries. 
Serving with her are Florence L. Jenkins, repre- 
senting the State Parent Teachers Association; 
Alice Sinclair, representing the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Charlotte Cleaves, 
representing the Extension Service; and Lena 
Wyman of Nasson Institute. 

Student Clubs. The Association has 17 
student clubs, a gain of 9 in two years. Mar- 
jorie Holbrook of Lisbon is student club 
adviser. 

Activities of the Lisbon club have included 
a candlelight initiation service; talks on “The 
Glorious Teens,” personality, conduct in public 
places, and attitude toward parents; a Thanks- 
giving banquet; and a Christmas program on 
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Christmas customs in other lands. Plans are 
under way for a father-daughter supper and a 
mother-daughter tea. 

The Homec Club at the Bangor High School 
served luncheon to 165 debaters at the all- 
state debate at the school on February 15. 
Some knitting, needlework, and dressmaking 
have been accomplished at the club meetings. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ten teachers 
attended the Vocational Home Economics 
Institute at Portland on February 15. 

Florence L. Jenkins is the State Department 
of Education sponsor and the supervisor of 
nursery schools and adult homemaking under 
the W.P.A. with Ellen Frame and Helen Mad- 
sen to assist her as field workers. 


MARYLAND 


Allegany County. The findings of a survey 
of buying customs of junior and senior high 
school girls in Cumberland, Barton, Frostburg, 
and Flintstone are being used in the revision of 
the county course of study and in determining 
the grade placement of consumer education. 
Groups of teachers have been working on the 
revision of the present course and on the addi- 
tional units of vocational home economics to be 
introduced next September in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades of the Cumberland schools. 

New Schools. New school buildings or ad- 
ditions at Cambridge, Elkridge, Chevy Chase, 
Silver Spring, Greensboro, and College Park are 
providing better facilities for home economics 
work in these schools. 

Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Margaret V. Hayden, home economics teacher 
at Westernport, has been appointed state 
chairman of the homemaking department of the 
Congress and Edna B. McNaughton of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, state chairman of the home 
education department. Elisabeth Amery, state 
supervisor of home economics, is director of 
the home service division. 

Extension Service. The resettlement pro- 
gram in Maryland is closely tied up with the 
extension work. Elaine Knowles, on leave 
from her work as home demonstration agent in 
Calvert County, is in charge. She has head- 
quarters at the University of Maryland, and 
home demonstration and county agents are 
helping to locate families for rehabilitation. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Irma Gross is on 
leave for the rest of the year to serve as regional 
director in the East Central region for the na- 
tional study of consumer purchases. Ruth 
Lindquist is substituting for her at the College. 

The 21st annual Farmers’ Week was held 
at the College from February 3 to 7. Speakers 
included Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, Lou Brewer, 
and Ethelwyn Miller. 

Michigan State Normal College. Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education, Ruth 
Freegard, state supervisor of home economics, 
and George Fern, state director of vocational 
education, visited the college on February 19. 

Flint. Dorothy Stone of Hillsdale and 
Eleanor Koining and Esther Garthe from 
Michigan State College have been added to 
the teaching staff. 

Central High School reports that five seniors 
in the class in house furnishing are to be mar- 
ried in June. “Marrying on a Small Income,” 
with better buymanship emphasized, has been 
the semester problem. 

Grand Rapids. The Home Economics Club 
sponsored a lecture by Evelyn Tobey, New 
York stylist, at the Civic Auditorium on March 
20 and with the Women’s City Club arranged 
a luncheon at which Mrs. Tobey spoke. 

The F.E.R.A. practice house is in operation 
for the second year with Mabel Clare Atwood 
of the home service department of the Gas 
Company, Mary Harmon Riste, dietitian at 
Butterworth Hospital, and Hazel Roach, super- 
visor of home economics, serving on major 
committees. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Maybeth Hurd Paige, a representative to 
the state legislature and a member of the 
League of Women Voters, discussed the Social 
Security Bill and other recent social legislation 
at the dinner meeting on March 10 at the St. 
Paul Women’s City Club. 

At the May 2 meeting in Duluth, Dr. Ivol 
Spafford of the University of Minnesota 
will speak on “The Place of Home Economics 
in the General Field of Education.” 

University of Minnesota. On February 29 
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the College Home Economics Association held 
its first Home Economics Day, an event which 
is to become an annual affair. Luncheon was 
served by the institution management majors, 
and in the afternoon there were skits, a style 
show, and a tea. 

The division of home economics is arranging 
that students of home economics who go on the 
special home economics tour which Gudrun 
Carlson is arranging to Scandinavian countries 
this summer may obtain university credit for 
work done in connection with visits to home 
economics schools, home industries, museums, 
and other professionally significant institutions. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Division 
of Home Economics, University Farm, St. 
Paul. 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Dorothy Dickins, president of the Association 
and director of Purnell research in the state, 
is serving as regional director in the South- 
eastern region for the national study of con- 
sumer purchases. Her headquarters will be at 
the School of Agriculture at the University of 
Georgia at Athens for the next few months. 

The Association has furnished reprints of the 
Association page in the Mississippi Educational 
Advance for March, 1936, to delegates who 
attended the Jackson meeting in February of 
the Southern Agricultural Workers’ Confer- 
ence. Talks given before the home economics 
section of the conference by Lita Bane and 
by Harry L. Brown, Georgia director of exten- 
sion, were used on this page. 

Teachers’ Section. The section held a joint 
session with the home economics section of the 
Mississippi Vocational Association at the 
annual meeting in April. Marie White of the 
U. S. Office of Education talked on ‘“Adjust- 
ments in the Home Economics Curriculum for 
a Balanced Program of Education.” 

Mississippi Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Alice Sowers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held a day’s conference 
on March 9 with chairmen and officers of the 
state Congress. 

Mississippi State College. May Haddon, 
extension nutrition specialist, was made secre- 
tary of the home economics section of the 
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Southern Agricultural Workers Conference at 
the Jackson meeting. 

During February Mary Rokahr of the U. S. 
Extension Service conferred with home demon- 
stration agents at Jackson, Hattiesburg, and 
Grenada on a plan for home account keeping 
and budgeting that complements the farm 
program planning activities of the farm agents. 
Each county home demonstration agent is to 
use the budget plan adopted and keep accounts 
similar to those the farm women are pledged 
to keep. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Marjorie Hesel- 
tine, the A.H.E.A. field secretary, visited the 
campus in December. She conferred with 
Elizabeth Wiley, the national chairman of the 
JOURNAL promotion committee and chairman 
of the consumers’ education committee of the 
textiles and clothing section and with Josephine 
Pollock, president of the Montana Home Eco- 
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nomics Association; and met with the entire 
home economics staff informally at luncheon. 

The Home Economics Club, composed of all 
the home economics majors, held its annual 
dinner in January. Lita Bane was the main 
speaker. 

Elizabeth Wiley directed a wool style show 
for the Montana Woolgrowers Association at 
its annual banquet in Bozeman in January. 

Extension Service. Lita Bane of the U. S. 
Extension Service was guest speaker at the 
annual conference for extension workers held at 
Montana State College in January. 

On February 1 Blanche Lee terminated 15 
years of service as state leader with the Mon- 
tana Extension Service to become state leader 
of home economics extension work in Wiscon- 
sin. Under her leadership the home economics 
program has reached a high state of develop- 
ment, with 35 counties enrolled and a county 
home demonstration council functioning in 
each. Frances Smith, extension nutritionist 
for the past six years, is at present acting 
state leader. 
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